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ROME 


THE CAPITOL. 


Tue whole world knows that Rome 
stood on seven hills—and the Capitol- 
ine, the Aventine, the Palatine, the Ce- 
lian, the Esquiline, the Viminal, and 
the Quirinal are known from Indus to 
the Pole. The Palatine was the cradle 
of Rome, at least Livy’s historical 
legends concerning Romulus and Re- 
mus favour this opinion. The Capi- 
tol was at once the cathedral and the 
citadel of the ancient city; and it is 
well-nigh as difficult now to discover 
the other five hills as it is to ascertain 
why certain places in London are dig- 
nified with the names of hill” and 
“mount.” At Rome the valleys have 
been filled up with ruins, and the dif- 
ficulty of tracing the actual boundaries 
of the seven hills which gave a name 
to the city is increased by the proximity 
of other little eminences, the Pincian 
Mount, the Janiculum, and the Monte 
Testaccio. 


IN RUINS. 


vicit presentia famam.”—CraupIAN. 


In passing from modern to classical 
Rome, two places far more distinct 
from each other than London and 
Westminster, the Capitol forms the 
boundary between them ; and from the 
tower on the summit one can in a sense 
enjoy a cotemporaneous view of two 
ages, or dynasties—the dynasty of the 
Cesars in ruins, the dynasty of the 
popes, still —, though obviously 
decaying. The Capitol has two sum- 
mits; on that to the east stood the Tem- 

le of Jupiter, who is now supplanted 
an Sta. Maria del Campidoglio. To 
the west stood the citadel proper, but 
scarce a vestige now remains of its 
ancient strength. It was so fortified 
as to be inaccessible except by the 
Forum, up the “ Clivus sacer,” which 
is still open, nearly in a line with the 
“via sacra” of the Forum. By this 
ascent victors and triumphal proces- 
sions reached the Capitol. Another 
ascent, the “ Clivus Capitolinus,” led 
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to the citadel on the west; and the 
recent excavations in the Forum have 
laid bare a large portion of this route, 
formed, like other Roman works, on a 
plan so solid as to defy the ravages of 
time. The Tarpeian Rock, as seen 
from the Capitol, is now so paltry as to 
induce one to doubt whether it ever was 
used for the purposes ascribed to it, 
though it ought to be mentioned that 
about twenty-five feet of its height lie 
concealed by the ruins of a hundred 
temples and two thousand years, col- 
lected round its base. The latest in- 
stance we have of death inflicted by 
being cast from the Tarpeian was that 
of the Antipope John, who thought 
his claims to infallibility as valid (and 
no doubt they were) as those of his 
more successful rival; but who was, 
nevertheless taken,—had his eyes put 
out, his nose and ears cut off, was 
placed upon an ass, with his face to the 
tail, which he held in his hand,—and in 
that plight was marched to the Tar- 
peian, and thrown from the summit. 

The whole ridge of the Capitol was 
originally covered with temples—with 
the dwellings of kings and gods. Juno 
and Minerva shared the honours of the 
place with Jupiter Capitolinus. But, 
in our “ race over centuries,” we soon 
find all that was elegant in art, in ruins. 
Stilicon and Genseric, in 455, com- 
menced the devastations; and in the 
eleventh century the Temple of Jupi- 
ter Capitolinus, i.e., one monument of 
man’s superstition, had given place to 
another—the equally idolatrous Temple 
and worship of the Virgin Mary. 

The Mammertine Prison, near the 
Clivus Sacer, is now a sainted cell. 
Only two apartments now remain, on 
the facade of which, are inscribed the 
names of two Roman Consuls. The 
stair in front is called “the Stair of 
Groans,” a counterpart to the Bridge 
of Sighs, at Venice. Ascending into 
the dungeon, one is able to feel a mo- 
ment’s sympathy with the wretched, 
though often innocent, victims immured 
in it. But in this low deep, there is a 
lower deep—the Tullian Prison, where 
Jugurtha died of hunger, where Lentu- 
lus, and the other accomplices of Cata- 
line were strangled, and where Simon, 
the son of Jonas the High Priest of 
Jerusalem, the captive of Titus, was 

ut to death by the severe policy of 
Rome, which saw no other mode of 


crushing the hopes of the Jews. The 
prisoners in the Mammertine died 
twice, for they heard the struggles and 
the death-groans of those who were 
butchered in the Tullian below them. 

I have said this prison is a sainted 
cell. Tradition makes it the abode of 
Peter and Paul, prior to their martyr- 
dom. The miraculous impression of 
Peter’s face, left on the wall when his 
head was dashed against it by a soldier, 
is shewn asa veracious relic; and in the 
Tullian prison below, a place in which 
it is difficult to avoid being a coward, 
a well is shéwn, in which it is alleged 
the two apostles baptized their keeper, 
whom they had converted, and who 
afterwards suffered for their faith in the 
time of Nero. An Italian inscription 
on the front of the Mammertine informs 
us, with all the gravity of unquestion- 
able truth, though the whole be an 
utter fabrication, that, “‘ In the year of 


our Lord 69, of the Pontificate of 


Peter 25, and of the Emperor Nero 13, 
in this celebrated prison the holy 
apostles Peter and Paul were confined 
for nine months, to the day of their 
martyrdom.” 

This undoubtedly is in the true spirit 
of popery, which began, and is perpeta- 
ated, » “lying wonders.” Pope Sylves- 
ter, at the request of Constantine, puri- 
fied this dungeon, and consecrated it into 
achapel. It was farther expurgated by 
Gregory XIII. and Benedict VIII. ; 
and its walls are now decorated, accord- 
ing to the practice in popish churches, 
with votive offerings—swords, pistols, 
and daggers, which in their better days 
may have served others as Paul and 
Peter were served. An inscription in 
the interior tells, with great naiveté, 
that the water in the baptismal well 
cannot be lessened, draw it as you may 
—nec ex frequenti haustu unquam 
decrescens”—and the priest assured us 
that it always stood at the same level, 
however much it might be drained. 


Besides these ruins on the Capitol, 
others exist in vast ravages on the side 
next the Forum. The Temple of For- 
tune, of Jupiter Tonans, of Concord, 
all stud and beautify this quarter of 
ancient Rome; and if one could for an 
hour forget the living and true God, or 
overlook the destiny of the men who 
lived and died ignorant of Him and all 
his glories, one could derive pleasure 
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from these ruins. Some of them, even 
to the eye of one who boasts no con- 
noisseurship, obviously belong to the 
era of declining art, but others are so 
exquisitely tasteful as to leave the mind 
in doubt which most to marvel at, the 
tyranny of Rome in arms, or the taste 
of Rome in art. 

But vast as are the ruins on the 
Capitol, it is but the shadow of its 
former self, and an hour among the 
ruins is worth a year in the closet. 
Ancient Rome has been likened to a 
grave—the modern city to a ball-room ; 
and the giddy occupants of the latter 
are striving to gain to themselves a 
name by disinterring the corpses of 
their.ancestors, and pointing Europe to 
their strength or their elegance. The 
genius of ancient Rome is dead, and, 
as if the present Roman race were in- 
deed sinking into its dotage, it is re- 
hearsing, by instinct rather than with 
intelligence, the stories of its youth— 
prating like anility, of the eminence of 
its earlier years. Amid such scenes 
one learns a lesson, not by the slow 
progress of reason, but with the quick- 
hess of vision, concerning the vanity 
and vexation of all that is of the earth 
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earthy. One here sees man at once 
giddy amid the clouds, and grovelling 
in the dust, unable long to leave the 
earth from which he was taken, and to 
which he cleaves, by a curse, as toa 
mother. The moment, indeed, we. 
embrace the whole range of things, 
one ceases to weep over the puniness of 
man, even in his best estate. It is 
only when we parcel God’s providen- 
tial government of our globe, and its 
generations into fragments, that the 
system seems inexplicable. Lock upon 
a part: it is deformity—on the whole, 
it issymmetry. The Romans were one 
shade better than the banditti who first 
planted themselves on the Capitol. The 
modern Romansare, as immortal beings, 
in a more hopeful state than their hea- 
then predecessors; and we know, from 
the sure word of prophecy, that when 
the superstition of modern Rome is 
prostrate, like the ruins of old Rome, 
a new and a better, because a holy, 
race will emerge from the ruin. And 
this thought has animated a Christian, 
as he wandered round and over the 
Capitol of Rome, from the spot once 
occupied by the hut of Romulus to the 
Temple of Jupiter the Thunderer. 


No. IT. 


A MORNING IN 


THE 


FORUM ROMANUM. 


** Two or three columns, and many a stone, 
Marble and granite, with grass overgrown, ’’ 


From the summit of the Clivus Sacer, 
a wide waste of ruins lies at one’s feet. 
It seems as if a sea had gone over them, 
and scattered temple, triumphal arch, 
tower and palace, as you see them 
there, the trophies of its desolating 
stim The Via Sacra, the Forum 

omanum, the Arch of Severus, the 
Palace of Nero, the Temples of Vesta 
and of Peace, the Arches of Titus and 
of Constantine—above all, the Colis- 
seuin, are in view; and though sur- 
rounded now by all that is destructive 
to the romance of antiquity,—poverty, 
filth, and disease,—the very contrast 
heightens the impression, by writing in 
another hand the mingled greatness 
and vanity of the creature—man. 

The Forum Romanum, so called, by 
excellence, to distinguish it from other 
less noted market-places, traces its 
origin up to the time of Romulus; and 
all the succeeding ages of Rome added 


to its beauty. It was the grand arena 
for Roman eloquence to display its 
powers, and Roman ambition to plot 
the oppression of nations who were 
guilty of no crime against the city 
impiously called eternal, but the crime 
of not being tributary to “‘ the people.” 
Retributive justice has been busy on 
this spot, for in no quarter of Rome 
are the traces of its former elegance 
more completely marred. Its destruc- 
tion is ascribed to Robert Guiscard, 
who, in 1084, burnt the city. The 
collected ruins of nearly eight centuries 
are heaped upon the ancient Forum; 
and perhaps the mass of earth and rub- 
bish, twenty-five feet deep, over the 
whole range of the area, is not the least 
remarkable and puzzling monument in 
Rome. The surface is now planted 
with some alleys of trees, and con- 
verted into a cattle market. Oxen 
now low, where Cicero once pled. 
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In its perfect state, the Forum was 
surrounded with porticoes, under which 
workshops were opened. On the first 
floor were apartments for public pur- 
poses, and here the various public 
offices were ranged. The site of the 
Senate House has been ascertained, of 
the Comitium, of the Hall of Ambassa- 
dors, and some other buildings. But 
the Forum is in our day what it was in 
the days of Cicero, and Cesar, and 
Brutus—an arena for stern debate,—for 
nearly all the ruins have been assigned 
by different antiquarians to different 
objects. We know, however, that the 
whole space now open and re-named 
with its ancient appellation, was 
studded with monuments of military 
and naval victories, temples to deified 
men-——monuments at once of the ambi- 
tion and the power of Rome. It is 
worthy of remark that the ornamental 
remains of this section of ancient Rome 
belong exclusively to the times of the 
emperors. Thorough utilitarianism 
putting forth its energies in the con- 
struction of common sewers, and build- 
ing (for the Romans built their) roads, 
characterizes the times of the republic. 

But gorgeous as were all the decora- 
tions of the spot on which the eye now 
gazes, its grandeur has passed away, 
and this is one of the scenes amid 
which the most fastidious must ac- 
knowledge that it is not prosaic to 
moralize. The Senate-house and the 
Ambassadors’ Hall converted into a 
carpenter’s workshop—the Fountain of 
Juturna turned into a horse-pond—the 
Temple of Vesta transmuted into a 
Romish church—the site of Jupiter's 
Temple become the scene for Roman 
peasants to buy and sell oxen—one of 
the most sacred of all the buildings of 
ancient Rome (its criminal court or 
Secretarium Senatiis) supplanted by 
the hall of a society of painters—these 
contrasts have a lesson in them, would 
men pause to learn it: for they tell us 
plainly, that verily there is a God that 
judgeth in the earth. Gaze upon the 
Babel-reality, and the mind can scarcely 
be persuaded that order ever could ex- 
ist where confusion now runs riot. But 
let the mind out in quest of a true ex- 
planation, and if that mind be Chris- 
tian, it will to the law and the testi- 
mony foraguide. Itis the decree of 
the Eternal that the kingdoms of this 
world shall yet become the kingdoms 
of the Lord and of His Christ; and in 


bringing in this consummation, first 
the rearing, and secondly the ruin of 
Rome, formed two of the appointed 
steps. 

A walk of five minutes from the 
Forum, along the Via Sacra, brings us 
to the Triumphal Arch of Titus. One 
approaches this structure, small as it is 
compared with the surrounding vast- 
ness, with feelings akin to those with 
which one would have entered the first 
temple of Jerusalem. The shekinah, 
and the mercy-seat, and the visible 
presence of the Almighty are not here, 
but there is here a monument of his 
outpoured anger, which the hand of 
barbarism has attempted to mutilate, 
and in a great measure it has suc- 
ceeded ; but He who overruled its 
rearing has so arranged it in his provi- 
dence, that not one of the memorials 
of Jerusalem’s downfal, and of Jewish 
bondage, has been effaced—while the 
recent repairs effected by the Pope 
seem designed by the same Providence 
to perpetuate the memorial. This edi- 
fice, which it is well known was raised 
in honour of Titus, the conqueror of 
Jerusalem, whose conquest left not 
one stone above another, consists of a 
single ‘arch, (beneath which no Jew 
will pass,) originally decorated with 
composite pillars. Though justly ac- 
cused of over-ornament, it is still one 
of the most tasteful of ancient ruins : 
the bassi-relievi under the arch, com- 
memorating the victory and triumph 
of Titus, and the enslavement of the 
outcast Jews, are attractively beautiful ; 
and one cannot but admire the wisdom 
of Providence in causing it to be erected 
thus, and‘here. First, it is so chaste 
in its figure and designs as to be a 
model for artists from every land ; and, 
second, it is placed on a spot to which 
millions, who never saw Jerusalem, re- 
sort, and all this at once spreads aud 
deepens the impression which should 
never be forgotten—that though man 
be the agent in such things, God is the 
designer. 

Among the figures on the edifice, 
one sees Victory crowning Titus, drawn 
in a triumphal car, whose horses Rome 
leads. ‘The Jews bring up the train of 
the pomp. Along with them are 
borne, the golden table, the silver 
trumpets, the golden candlestick with 
seven branches, the sacred utensils of 
the temple,—all that religion hallowed, 
and the history of our faith makes in- 
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teresting, are here represented, polluted 
first by a heathen’s touch, next by the 
apotheosis of Titus, represented on the 
roof of the arch, and destined, perhaps, 
at last, to flow into the sewers of Rome, 
when a fire consumed the Temple of 
Peace, where these sacred symbols 
were suspended. The frieze completes 
the representation. The Jordan is 
carried symbolically in the procession, 
a type of Judea’s conquest; and every 
thing tells the meditative mind, that 
full surely has the abomination of de- 
solation stood in the holy place—full 
surely is Jerusalem trodden down of 
the Gentiles. 

I have thought that it would be 
dangerous for those whose faith is not 
as yet firmly fixed on the Rock of Ages, 
to approach such memorials, because 
they are material things. While re- 
ligion is conversant only about spiri- 
tual objects and spiritual attainments, 
it is within its proper sphere; and it is 
only when material things tell of a 
visible God, and a visible Heaven of 


Heavens, when things that are left to 
be passing away claim connexion with 
the King, eternal, immortal, and un- 
changing, that the mind, in certain 
states, recoils from the claim as offen- 
sive, and savouring of materialism. 
This, however, is only one of the many 
subtle forms in which the mind seeks 
to escape from the authority of God, 
who in his word adopts, if I may use 
the phrase, a material mode of teaching 
spiritual things. God himself is to be 
known—to fallen, corrupt man, he can 
be known on/y—through Immanuel, 
God with us; and this is the incontro- 
vertible mystery of godliness, God mani- 
fest in the flesh. I have thought, I 
repeat, that scepticism on this subject 
might be increased by actually touch- 
ing and handling the tokens of God’s 
interference on man’s behalf, but was 
undeceived below the arch of Titus, 
the conqueror of Jerusalem—the ful- 
filler of an hundred prophecies—the 
blindfold avenger of the world’s Re- 
deemer’s sufferings. 
os 





CASE OF THE LONDON PRESBYTERY 
OF THE CHURCH 


I. Wuar this presbytery claims of the 
venerably assEMBLY is, that it should 
be formally recognised as a presbytery 
of the church of Scotland, with the 
privilege of being represented in that 
Supreme Ecclesiastical Court, by send- 
ing one’minister and one elder as their 
commissioners. 

II. This presbytery, consisting en- 
tirely of ministers of THE CHURCH OF 
Scorianp, has all along exercised the 
right of ordaining qualified licentiates 
over the congregations under its juris- 
diction; which ordinations are held 
valid in Scotland, as appears in the 
cases of the late Rev. John Marshali, 
translated from London to Stirling ; 
and of the Rev. William Wodrow, 
translated from London to Dreghorn, 
as well as various others that might be 
mentioned. 

IIJ. This presbytery does not desire 
the privilege of licensing students to 
preach the gospel; at least, this forms 
no part of their present prayer. 

1V. The general assembly has, in 
two instances, extended the right of re- 
presentation to churches beyond the 


BEFORE THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF SCOTLAND. 


geographical boundary of Scotland, as 
in the cases of the church at Campvere, 
and, more recently, the church in India. 
The right of representation was given 
to the church in India in 1819; but 
that church was not recognised by par- 
liament till the passing of the new 
charter, three years ago. This impor- 
tant difference in date shews that the 
assembly did not consider parliamentary 
recognition essential or intiapenaiiile to 
the church in India having the right of 
representation. We state this on the 
authority of the Rev. James Clow, late 
minister of the Scotch church in Bom- 
bay, but now resigned and retired. 

V. Last year several presbyteries in 
Scotland agreed unanimously to send 
up overtures to the general assembly 
in favour (either partially or wholly) of’ 
the London claims,—namely, the pres- 
byteries of Glasgow, Paisley, and 
Dumfries. And it is worthy of re- 
mark, that these overtures were sup- 
ported, in said presbyteries, by both 
parties in the church. 

VI. The most formidable objections 
which may be urged against the Lon- 
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don Presbytery’s case, together with an 
outline of the replies that may be made 
to them, are now subjoined. 

OssectTion first. The act of union 
between the two kingdoms limits the 
northern church establishment to Scot- 
land alone ; and, therefore, to give re- 
presentation to the London Presbytery 
would be a violation of that act, which 
might furnish the government or legis- 
lature with a pretext and precedent for 
violating it in other respects, to the in- 
jury of the establishment. 

Awswer. Whatever force belongs 
to this objection, applies equally to the 
measure of 1819, whereby the assEM- 
BLY went beyond the Scottish boun- 
dary, and granted representation to the 
church in India; nay, ifthe granting of 
the London claim be a violation of the 
act of union, much more so was the 
case of the church in India, whose 
right of representation was granted by 
the Assembly, with the professed ob- 
ject, and ultimate design, of getting 
the church of Scotland established in 
that part of the British dominions, 
though the episcopal church had long 
previously been there established by 
law. But, in truth, the claim of the 
London Presbytery involves no viola- 
tion of the act of union, inasmuch as 
it does not ask that the Scottish church 
in England shall be raised into the po- 
sition, and invested with the privileges, 
of an establishment. The London Pres- 
bytery is not asking for state counte- 
nance and support; it is only asking 
for spiritual privileges, — namely, the 
privilege of coming to the assembly, for 
their advice and judgment in mat- 
ters of discipline and doctrine, and 
the privilege of exercising those minis- 
terial rights, as rulers and teachers, 
which the church of Scotland conferred 
upon its members by ordination. If 
this claim were granted to-morrow, the 
Presbyterian Church would no more be 
established beyond Scotland than at this 
moment; nor would the act of union 
be thereby broken in any respect what- 
ever. It deserves, however, to be kept 
in mind, that, as far as regards the 
church of Scotland, the act of union was 
notoriously defective. When that act 
incorporated the Scottish Parliament 
with the British one, and of conse- 
quence withdrew the northern aristo- 
cracy, for a great portion of the year, 
from Scotland to seve it ought to 


have made provision that the ordinances 
of religion, in connection with THE 
cnurca oF Scotianp, should be 
maintained and recognised in London, 
in order that her nobility and gentry 
might not be alienated from her com- 
munion. How far the Scottish church 
has suffered by this oversight, may be 
seen by considering the numbers of her 
aristocracy who have gone over to the 
English church. 

The granting of the London Pres- 
bytery’s claim, by raising (not immedi- 
ately, but progressively) the status of 
the church of Scotland in the British 
metropolis, will therefore be, not an 
aggressive measure, but a remedial one. 
As to the averment that the granting of 
this claim will furnish the legislature 
or government with a pretext or pre- 
cedent for violating the act of union, to 
the injury of the church of Scotland, it 
may be sufficient to reply, that if the 
government or legislature be not pre- 
disposed on other grounds to injure the 
church of Scotland, it is inconceivable 
that the temperate, guarded, and con- 
stitutional liberty which the London 
Presbytery are petitioning for, should 
produce such a disposition. And if 
they be predisposed to injure the church 
on other grounds, then the Assembly’s 
rejection of the London claim will not 
be very likely to alter that disposition 
or to avert its consequences. 

Ossection second. To grant recog- 
nition and representation to the London 
Presbytery will excite the jealousy, and 
call forth the retaliations, of the Eng- 
lish church in favour of the episcopa- 
lians in Scotland, to the prejudice of 
the Scottish establishment. 

Answer. To this, among other 
things, it may fairly be replied — 

First. That the General Assembly, 
by recognising the London Presbytery, 
and conferring representation, do no- 
thing that should, in reason or justice, 
excite the jealousy of the church of 
England. That the granting of their 
claim should excite a re-action in Eng- 
land in favour of Presbyterianism, 
and cause a secession from the ranks of 
the English church among those who 
are its proper members, is an idea too 
ridiculous to merit notice. The utmost 
that could be hoped for from the pro- 
posed measure, im the way of accession 
to the communion of the church of Scot- 
land, would be the return of ScorsMEeN 
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into the fellowship of their mother 
church ; and restraining, in future, those 
departures from her bosom which have 
heretofore been going on, unchecked, 
to a great extent in London. And 
what right or reason has the church of 
England to be jealous of this?’ Nay, 
supposing that the Scottish nobility and 
gentry, finding that at length the Gr- 
NERAL AssEMBLY had provided them 
with divine ordinances in London, 
duly accredited and ably dispensed, (for 
a supply of able ministers in London 
would soon be a consequence of the 
recognition contended for,) should 
therefore quit the church of England 
and be no longer aliens to their own 
national establishment, who has a right 
to be jealous of this? Nay, admitting, 
further, that by the concession of. this 
claim the church of Scotland should 
ultimately be represented in London 
(as she should be) by her most eminent 
clergy, so that she would not only pre- 
sent the most favourable specimen in 
London of a learned, pious, and zealous 
ministry, but, by her presbyterian cle- 
rical representation at the seat of the 
court and parliament, would be en- 
abled to be in immediate and influen- 
tial communication with the Home 
Department, or the Lord Advocate, or 
the Scottish Senators; guarding the 
rights of the church, watching her ene- 
mies, and promoting her interests ; 
who would have a right to be jealous 
even of this? Some narrow-minded 
bigots might, indeed, be jealous. Such 
persons were jealous of the Scottish 
church in India ; but, as their jealousy 
was unreasonable and impertinent, the 
ASSEMBLY did not allow their jealousy 
to retard or frustrate that measure of 
justice which the church in India ob- 
tained. 

Secondly. Supposing such unrea- 
sonable jealousy were excited, there 
are no retaliations which the church of 
England could exercise, except through 
the medium of the three estates of par- 
liament. That church possesses no in- 
dependent ecclesiastical power of a cor- 
porate kind ; her convocation is a mere 
nullity; she has no collective church- 
organization analogous to the General 
Assembly. If any jealous dispositions, 
or any acts of retaliation were contem- 
plated by her towards the church of 
Scotland, parliament is her only re- 
source for giving them effect. How 


far there is a likelihood or a disposi- 
tion in parliament ¢o become the instru- 
ment of avenging her unfounded jea- 
lousies need not be mentioned; it will 
be quite enough (and we sincerely pray 
for it) if parliament will uphold her in 
her just rights, and she will have 
enough to do to look to this, without 
meddling with retaliations. 

Thirdly. The Scottish episcopalians 
(in contradistinction to the presbyterian 
ministers and elders in England) are 
already in possession of all the spiritual 
and ecclesiastical rights (short of being 
actually established by law) which 
their form of church polity provides for ; 
so that, neither an act of parliament, nor 
the English bishops, supposing they 
had the power, could confer upon the 
Scottish episcopalians any rights (ex- 
cept the teinds themselves) greater than 
they already possess. They perform 
the marriage ceremony, which presbyte- 
rians in England are not allowed to do. 
They have access to a legal and valid 
baptismal registration, which presby- 
terians in England have not. They 
bury their dead in the parish church- 
yards in Scotland, without having any 
ceremonies forced upon them, which is 
a privilege the presbyterians can obtain 
in an English church-yard only by sub- 
mitting to the episcopal funeral service. 
They have free admission to the uni- 
versities in Scotland without a religious 
test, and even to professors’ chairs, and 
even to the judges’ bench ; while pres- 
byterians in England are excluded from 
the universities except they conform to 
the episcopal articles and worship ; and 
so, also, from professorships and judi- 
cial situations. It is true that in Scot- 
land the episcopal bishops are not lord 
bishops, neither have they seats in par- 
liament. But these are not spiritual 
and ecclesiastical distinctions, which 
(we are shewing) they already possess 
so fully as not to admit of being in- 
creased by way of retaliation,—they are 
titles and privileges which can be held 
by them only as established by law; 
in short, these are temporal and civil 
benefits, just like the teinds; so that 
(with the single exception of unchurch- 
ing the presbyterian establishment, and 
giving the Scotch episcopalians the 
teinds in its stead) there is no privilege 
which their form of church polity en- 
ables them to possess that they do not, 
at present, fully and freely enjoy. It 
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is true, the Scottish episcopal clergy are 
not connected with the episcopal church 
in England, in the way in which the 
London Presbytery are seeking to be 
connected with their mother church in 
Scotiand—and why ? Because the epis- 
copal polity makes no provision for the 
possibility of such a connexion. 

If the Scottish episcopal clergy were 
ever so anxious to be represented in the 
church of England, there is no ecclesi- 
astical court in existence in which such 
representation could be exercised ; but 
in this respect they are only on a level 
with all the curates, vicars, and rectors 
in England. An episcopalian minister 
in Scotland possesses (except the teinds 
and a church-rate) all the privileges of 
an episcopal rector in England. The 
supposed retaliation, then, in favour of 
episcopalians in Scotland, could only 
be the giving them the teinds, which, it 
is thought, will hardly be attempted. 
Thus the argument about retaliation is 
a mere bugbear. Besides, retaliation, 
in a small way, was attempted in the 
case of the church in India, but failed. 
After the Scottish ministers in India 
obtained the right of performing the 
marriage ceremony, and of having stee- 
a to their churches, the Indian 

ishops became alarmed, and, at the 
first renewal of the India charter there- 
after, sought to retaliate, by having the 
recognition of the church of Scotland 
in India carefully excluded from that 
charter. But though they succeeded in 
that petty retaliation for a time, it 
seems only to have been calculated to 
shew, if not their want of will, at least 
their want of power to take any heavier 
revenge, for, at the renewal of the char- 
ter, three years ago, every privilege was 
confirmed to the Scotch church in In- 
dia by parliamentary enactment. 

The General Assembly, therefore, 
having admitted representation from 


India, without suffering from retalia- 
tion, the supposition that, should she 
now admit a representation of three 
ministers and three elders from Eng- 
land, she would thereby expose herself 
to injury, from the English episcopa- 
lians encouraging and aiding their Scot- 
tish brethren,—surely this sounds some- 
thing very like the ridiculous. Itisa 
thousand to one if the English episcopa- 
lians ever hear of it. 

Ossection third. To grant the Lon- 
don Presbytery’s claim (considering 
that there are similar claims from other 
presbyteries in England) would incon- 
veniently increase the numbers of mem- 
bers, and multiply the causes and bu- 
siness of the General Assembly. 

Answer. The assembly has it in its 
own power to declare the terms and 
conditions on which representation shall 
be granted, and to what extent it shall 
be given; and whether the business 
that might come down from English 
presbyteries shall be disposed of in the 
assembly, or by the commission, or (as 
in the church of India’s case) by the 
presbytery of Edinburgh, or by a 
standing court specially constituted for 
English causes, from which there shall 
be no appeal. 

No great increase in the number of 
members of assembly is contemplated 
by the rsa of the present claim, 
for it is believed the following would 
be satisfactory: a minister and elder 
from the presbytery of London, and 
two ministers and two elders from all 
the other English ee put to- 
gether ; these presbyteries meeting in 
one body to elect their four representa- 
tives ; in all, six members from Eng- 
land. 

So much for the objections. The 
arguments in favour of the measure 
will be stated in our next number. 


ADDRESS TO 


Tue Christian dispensation is pecu- 
liarly one of Love: holy benevolence 
is its very essence. The God in whom 
we believe “so loved the world, that 
he gave his oniy-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not 
rish, but have everlasting life.” The 
ard Jesus Christ, by whom we live, 
and whose name we bear, “loved us 
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and gave himself for us,” ‘ even unto 
the death”—and surely “ greater love 
hath no man than this, that he give his 
life for his friends.” 

2. We who have received, and live 
under this dispensation of divine love, 
are bound, by its very nature and law, 
to exercise the same spirit of holy bene- 
volence. We are required to love the 
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Lord our God with all our heart and 
soul, and mind and strength; to love 
him with esteem for his excellency, and 
with gratitude for his mercy to us ; and 
the holy law of the Christian soul is 
ordained to be the “ constraining love 
of Christ.” But our love is not to ter- 
minate here; we are bound, at the 
very same time, to “ love our neigh- 
bour as ourselves.” This was exem- 
plified in Christ: when he became our 
neighbour, by taking our flesh and 
dwelling: on earth, he loved us so that 
he died for us, that is, he loved us be- 
yond his natural life; and this, you 
are called on to illustrate in your own 
selves; you are to seek each other’s 
welfare even as your own—and that 
as a supreme law of action, in all this 
world’s business, and in all your kind- 
lier associations. 


3. As you are thus to seek each — 


other’s well-being, it is evident that 
your efforts on their behalf should be 
supremely directed towards their spiri- 
tual interests, as being the most im- 
portant of all, and yet the most neg- 
lected,—as those which involve the 
highest sort, the greatest amount, and 
the longest duration of happiness. To 
advance in literature, science, property, 
influence, friends, rank, or general cha- 
racter, may conduce to what is conven- 
tionally, but most hypocritically, called 
happiness in the world. But it is im- 
possible in the nature of things, that a 
Inan, possessing the highest possible 
amount of any or all of these, can be 
truly or really happy, whilst he is at 
war with Almighty God, labouring un- 
der a load of unpardoned sin, and ri- 
pening for eternal exclusion from the 
holiness and gladness of heaven, by 
grovelling in the sinful pursuits and 
carnal joys pf a fallen world. Be as- 
sured, that so long as sin reigns in 
any creature, it is utterly impossible 
he can be happy in any other way 
than by a delusive dream, which 
death, judgment, and eternity will 
speedily break up. Seek, then, espe- 
cially the spiritual and eternal in- 
terests of the soul within you in its 
relation to God; and as you would 
bless each other, make this your joint 
and mutual pursuit—holding all tem- 
poral concerns and benefits subordinate 
and conducive only to this higher and 
nobler aim. 
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4. If you will sincerely and earnestly 
endeavour to carry out this ley le 
into practice, you will soon find that 
your efforts must be concentrated on 
one point—that there is but one grand 
obstacle to happiness, that is the exist- 
ence of sin in those whom you would 
bless. Whilst they are under the 
power of evil, do what you will for 
them, you are not increasing their real 
happiness one jot—you find that all 
your expenditure of effort has but a 
momentary, sensual, temporal effect, 
and perhaps even that effect may be an 
evil one, in making them more satis- 
fied with their present sinful condition, 
in which, in spite of God (as they sup- 
pose) they can enjoy such pleasures. 
What then are you, in this invasion of 
mercy, to do? Like a wise general, 
halt—concentrate your force—invest 
this citadel of sin—study well its ap- 
proaches, the passions, prejudices, in- 
firmities, affections, and heart-strings 
of the man—lay close siege—be calm, 
steadfast, patient, hopeful, fearless, 
prayerful ; remembering that no strong- 
hold is impregnable, and no man is in- 
vincible, when God is with you. Sap, 
mine, batter, or assault, in the exercise 
of Christian wisdom, under the rea- 
lized superintendence of the unerring 
Spirit of Christ; but let this ever be 
your end—the destruction of’ sin in him 
whom you would bless, by conviction 
and conversion unto God. 

5. Would you know how all this is 
to be done? Learn from the Revela- 
tion of God what is his ordinance for 
this end. Itis presented to you in the 
following verse of Scripture : ‘¢ Exhort 
one another daily, whilst it is called 
to-day, lest any of you be hardened 
through the deceitfulness of sin.” Seek- 
ing out those whom you desire to make 
happy in God and for eternity, °whe- 
ther in a more private or social manner, 
exhort them according to the word of 
God. Tell them of their state, their 
danger, their privileges, their securities, 
as declared in tne gospel—muster up 
the influence of reason, conscience, and 
sweet human affection—exercise these 
after the model of Christ and his apos- 
tles in the Scriptures—wrestle with 
your God in soul for a blessing, whilst 
you are seeking to prevail with them in 
word—scruple not to call sin by its 
name—speak out your conviction ho- 
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nestly, in terms few and well-chosen. 
If you are laughed at, neither join in 
the laugh, as if to cover a retreat, nor 
shamefully blush, as if defeated and 
taken ; shew that your armour is proof 
against the flesh, aye, and hell too ; let 
them see that a scoff is to a man of 
God as a straw to Leviathan’s scales. 
Remember, also, that all Scripture, 
being given by inspiration of God, is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, and for instruction in righte- 
ousness, and is presented to us to be 
used, and not to lie inert, sheathed in 
acreed. Let this word dwell in you 
richly, in all wisdom and spiritual un- 
derstanding ; commend yourself to the 
Spirit of God to overrule you, and be 
not hasty or impatient for results. 

6. Improve, also, opportunities fur- 
nished you in the providence of God. 
He grants a time for every duty to 
which he calls you. The standing rule 
in the Lord’s household is, ‘ to-day,” 
both as to your own personal salvation, 
and the benefit of others. Snatch the 
present time, for there is a ‘ to-day” 
coming as regards both you and them, 
which will have no ‘‘ to-morrow ;” you 
know not when that may come; it may 
be any one day of your or their exist- 
ence—it may be the day when you are 
reading this very admonition. Many a 
soul has perished, or hardened in sin, 
(to speak after the manner of men,) just 
because a certain present opportunity 
was not improved—the duty of warn- 
ing or exhortation was delayed under 
some pretext—and a crisis in natural 
or spiritual life took place, and turned 
for eternal death. Let no season of 
doing good, personal or social, pass 
away unimproved. You will often 
have cause to wonder how God pros- 
pers your way, contrary to all expecta- 
tion, when you thus act; and let this 
be done on every successive ‘ to-day,” 
that is, ‘‘ daily.” Souls are precious 
every day—they may be saved every 
day—they may perish every day; do 
you, therefore, daily seek to do some 
good to your companions, fellow-work- 
men, and associates, in study or in bu- 
siness, or in domestic life. 

7. I do not know that in the 
range of practical topics for your spi- 
ritual benefit I could find one more 
important, or more suited to you as 
young men, in this alluring but de- 
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structive metropolis, than that which is 
suggested in these words: ‘* Hardened 
through the deceitfulness of sin.” The 
tremendous evil here deprecated is one 
under which multitudes around, includ- 
ing the wealthy, the gay, the young, 
the old, the sage, the sensualist, literate, 
illiterate, religious professors, and in- 
fidels, are labouring together, and as 
under a mortal disease. The subtle but 
sure process, here designated the “ de- 
ceitfulness of sin,” is one in constant 
operation, by which men are wasting 
away in whole masses into spiritual 
and eternal death as by a dreadful 
consumption ; and it is the almost cer- 
tain result of freely breathing the vile 
atmosphere of covetousness and sensu- 
ality by which in London you are sur- 
rounded, A few hints as to this evil 
of “hardness in sin,” and as to that 
process by which men are drawn into 
it, the “ deceitfulness of sin,” may be 
not unprofitable to the serious and pa- 
tient reader who is wise enough to pre- 
fer eternity to time, and the pure, sweet 
health of the soul, to the diseased vo- 
luptuousness of a dying world. 

8. It is not our intention to enter 
into anything like a philosophical or 
even theological analysis of this tre- 
mendous evil—insensibility in sin. Our 
object at present is a plain and direct 
one—to furnish you with some clear 
symptoms, which are at the same time 
elements in it, by the consideration of 
which you may be aroused to a sense 
of your danger, if they exist in your- 
self; or be led to pity and compassionate 
exertion, if you discover them in others. 
This spiritual insensibility exists in 
every unconverted sinner, and may 
have an occasional and temporary ex- 
istence perhaps even in the Christian ; 
but when the latter, notwithstanding 
his spiritual birth and divine nature, 
degrades himself even for a moment 
to a level with the former, there is to 
be no respect of persons shewn ; they 
are for the time alike, they must be 
treated alike. 

9. (1.) There cannot be a more 
striking evidence of hardness in sin 
than habitual indifference to your sin- 
fulness of nature and practice. That 
sin is the greatest of evils is undeniable, 
for it is an act of direct rebellion against 
the greatest and best of beings, and in- 
volves in it a denial of His supremacy, 
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and a consequent daring of His omni- 
potence ; it implies in it a certain most 
unnatural depravity of heart towards a 
Father, and the sure prospect of misery 
in eternal exclusion from him. Sin is 
the “ transgression of the law” —is abo- 
minable in the sight of God”—entails 
his wrath and curse, and clings to us 
asa leprosy. in this light we ought to 
behold it, and to be much concerned 
about it as to its nature and conse- 
quences ; not to be so infers a very 
awful and dangerous state of mind ; it 
is then evident that you are in a har- 
dened state. When you can habitually 
dislike God in your heart, and banish 
him from your thoughts—when you 
can, with little or no compunction, pro- 
fane his awful name, violate his blessed 
sabbaths, and reject the gospel of his 
grace—when with unconcern you can 
practise fraud in business, utter lies by 
system, deal in the unjust balance and 
the short measure, frequent the haunts of 
intemperance, gambling, or sinful plea- 
sure—when you can coolly join with 
the scoffing crew, nod to the infidel’s 
jest, or partake in the scorner’s laugh— 
when you can so account these as mat- 
ters of necessity in business, or excuse 
them as. unfelt through strength of 
habit, as to be nowise burdened by the 
recollection or prospect of them, be as- 
sured you have passed into no ordinary 
degree of spiritual insensibility. But 
without supposing a case outwardly so 
grievous as to overt acts, if you have 
not such an habitual concern for your 
sinfulness of nature as will keep you 
humbly prostrate before the great and 
holy God—if you are not much con- 
cerned to have your sin removed by the 
atoning blood of Christ, and your heart 
renewed by the Spirit of God — if 
prayer and searching of the scriptures, 
and hearing of the gospel, in order to 
your personal salvation, have become 
strange to you, or but occasional acts 
in your practice, then be assured that 
your condition has become perilous in 
the extreme, and that it is high time 
for you to consider what all this hard- 
ness of heart is leading to—what is it 
toend in? heaven or hell? salvation or 
perdition? Even your conscience will 
not permit you to say the former—is 
there any alternative but the latter? 

10. ¢2.) Another clear proof of the 
existence of that spiritual evil against 


which we would warn you is, the deli- 
berate pursuit of pleasure in a course 
of sin. Need.I say how many there 
are, who “ frame mischief as by a 
law”—who do as deliberately reduce 
sin into systematic practice, as if it 
were pure holiness and eternal righte- 
ousness? Pursuing after happiness, 
they seek it in known and wilful sin; 
and this not occasionally, as under a 
sudden and violent temptation, but 
allowedly and statedly. Can you, 
then, set yourself to seek pleasure at 
all hazards? Cuan you carefully store 
up in your mind a repository of sinful 
projects and devices, for the compass- 
ing of certain enjoyments which you 
are determined to have? Can you, 
during your hours of business, studi- 
ously contrive how in your season of 
relaxation you will feast and glut your 
senses at the expense of your soul, and 
endeavour to enjoy yourself with the 
law of your God shivered to fragments 
at your feet? Can you, (as, alas! 
too many of our poor young coun- 
trymen in this metropolis do,) can 
you deliberately aid, by the wages of 
iniquity, the wretched victims of Lon- 
don vice in their suicidal sacrifice of 
virtue and character, body and soul, 
temporal health and eternal salvation, 
on the murderous altar of prostitution ? 
Do you set this down as an item of 
your happiness in prospect? Do you 
seek pleasure in a course of sensual, 
vicious, unchristian, lust-pampering, 
spirit-quenching, play-going ? Love 
you Saturday-night gambling over 
cards, billiards, or dice, with your com- 
panions that curse and scoff? Delight 
you in Lord’s-day profanation, by 
country excursions or festive parties ? 
Do you lay yourself out for sabbath- 
night reveling, as being the only night 
that can be spared for this cherished 
iniquity? Are these things items in 
your pursuit of pleasure? Are they 
allowed as such? Then, alas! you 
betray yourself as one hardened in sin. 
You are absolutely seeking happiness 
in rogtte rebellion against your Al- 
mighty Maker and your merciful Pre- 
server! But let me say to the more 
sober and orderly reader, it is quite 
possible for you, in your exclusive pur- 
suit of business or literature, for plea- 
sure, to be also hardened in sin. If 
you are setting your heart upon money, 
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or your soul upon worldly honour and 
promotion, and associating your hap- 
piness solely with these to the practical 
exclusion of God in Christ, you too 
are hardened in sin, only of a more 
subtle form. That crust of gold-loving, 
and that ice of worldliness, is as cer- 
tainly fatal to your soul as is fleshly 
lust or open shame. 

11. (3.) There is but one other de- 
cided symptom of this fatal disease of 
spiritual hardening which I would at 
present indicate, and that is a turning 
away from that whereby you might 
be spiritually benefited. and sanctified. 
God has ordained certain means where- 
by, through the grace of his spirit, you 
may be delivered from the power of 
sin, and without the use of which you 
must necessarily advance in evil ; when 
you steadfastly reject these it is evi- 
dent you prefer sin, and are therefore 
hardening under it. 

(1.) Have you discontinued the re- 
gular and serious study of the Scrip- 
tures, which alone can make us wise 
unto salvation, and without the use of 
which neither you nor any man can 
be saved? Has it become with you 
a closed, a dust-covered volume ? 
Are your thoughts of it only dreams 
and recollections of it as once read 
and known? or are they bitter asso- 
ciations connected with your early 
committal of it to memory? Have 
you come the length of slighting the 
Bible? Then, in the name of God, I 
beseech you to consider what you are 
to do in the day when you must meet 
with the God of the Bible! Will that 
hardness be hard enough to withstand 
even that one sentence of the Bible, 
** Depart from me, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire, prepared for the devil and 
his angels ” ¢ 

(2.) Have you restrained prayer, 
personal, daily, and secret prayer be- 
fore God? Have you ceased adoring 
your Maker, confessing your sins, beg- 
ging forgiveness, pleading for renewal 
of nature, asking for guidance, thank- 
ing for mercies, and ascribing unto him 
all glory? Have you discontinued 
all intercourse with God, and rejected 
the benefits of Christ’s mediation? 
Have you made a god of yourself, in 
that you will pray to none else? Then 
be assured you are hardened in sin, 
guilt, and wrath, and, if left so, will 


soon be frozen up in eternal prayerless 
despair ! 

(3.) Have you broken off from 
Christian fellowship, forsaken those 
religious friends who were once kind to 
you when a stranger, and took you in 
to counsel and encourage you? Have 
you turned your backs on those pious 
associates whom you once loved and 
esteemed? Have you now advanced 
so far as not only to havea disrelish for 
their company, but hatred for their re- 
bukes, contempt for their counsels ? 
Can ye expose their infirmities, and 
laugh at their godliness, under a variety 
of satanic nick-names, whereby to quiet 
conscience whilst ye gratify the heart ? 
Then be assured that such a state is 
a premonitory symptom of that eternal 
wo where there will be no “ saint,” no 
‘‘ methodist,” no “ canting hypocrite,” 
no ‘crack-brained enthusiast,” to 
stand between you and the devil and 
the damned for ever and for ever ! 

(4.) Have you come so far as to re- 
ject the gospel of salvation? Do you 
turn away from the hearing of it, thus 
rejecting the very sound of a Saviour’s 
name? Whilst you profess a hope of 
being saved by Jesus Christ at last, are 
you now rejecting the grand and only 
saving manifestation given of him in 
the gospel? Whilst you are granting 
an occasional attendance on the mi- 
nistry of grace, as if you were not quite 
so desperate or so mad as not to leave 
some narrow isthmus between you and 
heaven, some slender bridge by which, 
if the worst come to the worst, you 


may make an unwilling retreat from: 


hell; whilst you may be granting such 
an occasional and convenient attend- 
ance on the ministry of grace as this, 
are you at the same time rejecting what 
you are compelled to hear ?—purposing 
to do nothing of it all? Is your mind 
waiting against your ear; your heart 
treading on your conscience, your 
purpose murdering your conviction ? 
Are you thus neglecting, slighting, 
mangling, yea, making sport of the 
eternal gospel of the blessed God and 
Saviour ; and whilst conscious of it, do 
you esteem it as a light matter, not at 
all to be thought of amidst the busi- 
ness and pleasures of the world? Then 
would I most solemnly warn you that 
you have already in you symptoms of 
the hardness of perdition, from which 
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nothing but the grace you despise can 
deliver you, and from which even it 
may not soon be able to save you—not 
from its own scantiness, for itis full and 
free; but from the judicial determina~- 
tion of Jehovah. ‘ There is a sin unto 
death” —“ a sin not to be forgiven either 
in this life or that which is to come !” 
(5.) Are you habitually sinning 
against conscience, by resisting and 
suppressing its convictions? Is it your 
desire and effort to get rid of it alto- 
gether if possible? Are you endea- 
vouring, by a firm and determined 
course of sinful pleasure and pursuit, 
to shew that you are no coward in ini- 
quity? Are you seeking to prosper in 
worldly business at the expense of this 
inward monitor ? When it points out 
to you those former symptoms of dan- 
ger which I have enumerated, do you 
study how to get rid of its warnings ? 
and do you add this crowning act to all 
that has gone before, that you would 
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slay God’s witnéss within you, and 
then be your own lord? Then be as- 
sured that you have already brought 
into existence that worm which never 
dies, and have kindled one spark of 
that fire which can never be quenched. 
The awful terrors of these, you may 
know in this life—may God grant that 
you be not left to them through eternity. 
Oh! beware, my dear fellow-mortal, 
of resisting conscience, for this is the 
last stage of the most fearful of evils, 
spiritual hardening. 

12. I have thus endeavoured to lead 
your thoughts to the contemplation of an 
awfully prevalent evil. Some further 
observations, as to the process by which 
men advance into it, I reserve for the 
present. Meanwhile, begin forthwith 
to obey those words: ‘ Exhort one 
another daily, whilst it is called to-day, 
lest any of you be hardened through 
the deceitfulness of sin ?” 

M. 


THE REVEREND DOCTOR M‘CRIE. 


As this eminent historian has been re- 
cently removed from among us, by 
death, it would ill become us, we 
think, to pass in silence the decease 
and writings of ‘such a distinguished 
Scotsman, who is destined to live 
among the greatest names in the per- 
manent literature of the country. 

For many years, the subject of this 
brief notice was an obscure seceding 
minister, in Edinburgh,—one of the 
goodly band of adherents to the prin- 
ciple of a church-establishment, who, 
about thirty years ago, broke off from 
the old anti-burgher synod, in conse- 
quence of the new light entertained by 
that body, on the duty of the civil 
magistrate in matters of religion. At 
that time, the controversy on this sub- 
ject was a merely local one. Many of 
the correlative points now agitated by 
the dissenters in England and Scot- 
land were not then brought into ques- 
tion, The provincial and fragmental 
character, however, of the early dispute 
did not disguise from McCrie its vast 
importance, as involving a principle 
deeply affecting the weal or wo of this 
greatempire. And, accordingly, true 


to the declared opinion of the original 
seceders, who withdrew from the church 
of Scotland not because she was a 
NATIONAL establishment, but because of 
her alleged defections in point of dis- 
cipline and lay-patronage, he took a 
distinguished lead, most creditable to 
himself, in resisting the infant liberal- 
ism of the synod with which he was 
connected. In this he was ably sup- 
ported by his friend Proressor Bruce, 
of Whitburn, a minister of the same 
communion. But it was not till his 
“* Life of Knox” made its appearance 
that the name of this eminent person 
was known beyond his own immediate 
denomination : for though he had long 
been settled in the northern metropolis, 
the Edinburgh reviewers, in noticing 
the work alluded to, express their as- 
tonishment that a man of such powers 
and attainments should have lived half 
his life at their very doors without 
having been heard of. That work, 
however, very soon established its au- 
thor’s reputation. The subject of it 
was peculiarly well chosen. The pe- 
riod of Scottish ecclesiastical history to 
which it referred had been compara- 
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tively little treated of in any impartial 
or comprehensive way.. What had been 
written by preceding writers consisted 
almost entirely of fractional and dis- 
jointed sketches, not only tinged with 
the prejudices of opposing contempo- 
raries at the reformation, but often de- 
ficient in the collation of evidence— 
in the dispassionate estimate of charac- 
ter—in the orderly arrangement of facts 
—and, above all, in the sound practi- 
cal exposition of their bearing on the 
great interests of mankind. Moreover, 
exact justice had not been done to the 
stern and lofty character of the great 
northern reformer, which, of itself, af- 
forded a fine historical study. Whether 
we regard therefore the want of authentic 
and copious information which notori- 
ously existed respecting the principal 
agents and events of the Scottish re- 
formation with its accompanying paro- 
chial and scholastic economy,—or the 
felicitous opportunity which a well 
digested narrative of Knox’s life and 
times afforded for supplying the desi- 
deratum,—or the veneration cherished 
in Scotland for his memory, which was 
such as could scarcely fail to have 
given popularity to a much humbler 
work than that of McCrie—whether 
we regard any one of these circum- 
stances separately, or all of them com- 
bined, a finer field for the patient re- 
search and just discrimination of the 
historian’s pen could scarcely have 
been found. 

Nor was McCrie’s execution of his 
work less happy than his choice of 
a subject. Having hit upon a rich 
mine, he worked it nobly. The 
seam of gold has been excavated by 
him with infinite perseverance and 
ability. He has flung up to the sur- 
face, and set in a just light, a vast por- 
tion of precious metal, which, though 
long buried among rubbish, he has 
purified and made patent to all. In 
point of historical accuracy, his autho- 
rity, we know, is unimpeachable. No 
labour was spared by him, both in 
procuring access to the moth-eaten 
manuscripts of former ages, and in de- 
cyphering their almost illegible latinity, 
for which his patience and scholarship 
peculiarly titted him, though often dis- 
appointed by the irrelevancy or insig- 
nificance of their details. No man can 
read his works without feeling that the 


discrimination and labour necessary to 
arrange and sift the immense mass of 
materials which his industry had col-+ 
lected was such as would have in- 
volved ordinary minds only in inextri- 
cable confusion. But McCrie’s powers 
of analysis and generalization were of 
an imcomparable order—q remark, 
this, which is strikingly verified, both 
by what he preserved as pertinent and 
valuable, and still more by what he 
rejected as useless or irrelevant. His 
style, too, especially in his later works, 
isa model of historical writing. Equally 
removed from the affected gallicisms 
and occasional flippancy of Hume— 
from the learned pedantry of Gibbon— 
and from the stately grandeur of Ro- 
bertson—his composition is decidedly 
among the first specimens of Doric 
English that we know of. It is digni- 
fied, perspicuous, and sparing in the 
use of ornament. It is simple and 
plain, without being chargeable with 
poverty. Itis grave and spiritual, as 
became him, without being burdened 
with theological technicalities. And in 
order to shew that the peculiar chaste- 
ness and severe simplicity of his 
writing arose rather from a fine philo- 
sophical taste, than from a want of 
command over the resources and figures 
of rhetoric, we shall here introduce an 
anecdote, whieh we know to be au- 
thentic. 

Some eight or ten years ago, when 
Sir James Macintosh happened to be 
in Edinburgh, a number of philanthro- 
pic ladies in that city endeavoured very 
successfully, we believe, to get up a 
public meeting, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a society to promote female 
education in Greece. Of course, the 
claims of Greece, and the object of the 
society, behoved to be advocated from 
the platform. Sir James Macintosh, 
if we recollect right, had agreed to 
take the chair; and in canvassing for 
speakers on the occasion, Dr. McCrie 
was applied to among others by the 
ladies of the committee. ‘ Doctor,” 
said our fair and excellent informant, 
“we are anticipating great things at 
our approaching meeting. We have 
endeavoured to select our speakers as 
judiciously as possible for the sake 
of the cause. For all we require in 
the way of argument we depend upon 
you: and for the classical recollections 
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of Greece, and the appeals of eloquence, 
we look with confidence to Sir James.” 
The doctor appeared embarrassed at 
the inadvertent and unintentional way 
in which the lady had put him into 
contrast with the over-rated senator ; 
but, though she thought he seemed a 
little piqued, he acceded to the ladies’ 
request, civilly bowed to them, and 
they retired. By-and-by came the 
appointed meeting, when, to the as- 
tonishment and delight of every au- 
ditor, an address was delivered by 
Dr. McCrie, which, while admirably 
adapied to promote the popularity of 
the cause, seemed almost to be intend- 
ed, with an innocent vindictiveness, to 
rebuke the preconcerted anticipations 
of the ladies as to the peculiar forte of 
its several supporters. Distinguished 
throughout by the most thorough ac- 
quaintance with the politics, philoso- 
phy, mythology, and poetry of Ancient 
Greece, it commingled with the hap- 
piest allusions to these, so fervid a 
contrast of her ancient glory with her 
modern degradation, that, new and 
foreign as such topics were thought to 
be to the habits of the good doctor, he 
reminded many of his hearers of the 
finest speeches of Burke. The deduc- 
tions of reason, the eloquence of pas- 
sion, and the yearnings of the Chris- 
tian, shone equally conspicuous. A 
more splendid out-pouring has seldom 
been listened to; it is needless to add, 
that the superficial orator-chairman 
would have quailed in such a pre- 
sence; had he been present. We rather 
think, though of this we are uncertain, 
that he staid away, and in so doing he 
consulted his reputation. 

Shortly after the publication of 
Knox’s life, the University of Edin- 
burgh conferred upon Mr. McCrie 
the degree of Doctor in Divinity—an 
act creditable alike to that learned body, 
to the object of their patronage, and to 
Mr. Blackwood, the bookseller, who, 
we have heard, paid the usual fees. 
About this period, too, Sir Walter 
Scott published his “ Tales of my 
Landlord ;” and having, in his first 
series, given such a representation of 
the Scottish covenanters as was equally 
revolting to Dr. McCrie’s religious feel- 
ings and his minute acquaintance with 
the real details of their history, he 
contributed to the Edinburgh Chris- 


tian Instructor, then under the editor- 
ship of his lamented friend, the cele- 
brated Dr. Andrew Thomson, a course 
of articles, in which, with more serious- 
ness than was perhaps necessary, he 
vindicated, with complete success, the 
character of the northern puritans from 
the romancings of the Author of Wa- 
verley. Then followed, in rapid suc- 
cession, his “ Life of Melville,” the 
associate and survivor of Knox; his 
‘* Memoirs of Veitch and Brysson,” two 
reformers of great and deserved repute; 
and, more recently, his “‘ History of the 
Rise and Suppression of the Reforma- 
tion in Italy and Spain.” The incom- 
arable Sketch of the late Dr. Andrew 
Tiemaen, which appeared in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, was written by Dr. 
McCrie; and it is understood that, in 
his latter days, he had made consider- 
able progress in preparing for publica- 
tion a life of the illustrious Calvin. 

Two years ago, Dr. McCrie was 
summoned to London, to give evidence 
before a parliamentary committee on 
the subject of church patronage; and 
though his views on that question were 
known to differ from those of many 
of the popular clergy in the north, 
yet his attachment to the cause of the 
Scottish national church remained firm 
and unshaken to the last. On the oc- 
casion alluded to, the worthy Doctor 
preached in the Scotch Church, Lon- 
don Wall. 

From that period his health had be- 
gun to decline; and when, at length, 
it pleased God to call him from his 
labours to his heavenly reward, the 
announcement of his death made a 
deep impression on all classes of our 
countrymen iu Scotland. His funeral 
was attended by the Lord Provost and 
magistrates of Edinburgh; and with 
the view of testifying the high respect 
in which his writings and memory were 
held by the Caurcn or Scorianp, 
the commission of the GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY, then sitting, deputed a number of 
their body to join the municipal au- 
thorities in following his remains to the 
grave. The doctor was a native of 
Dunse, in Berwickshire ; and we ob- 
serve that a volume of his sermons, as 
well as a new edition of his works, 
with some of his unpublished manu- 
scripts, are announced for publication 
by his son. 
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“DE OMNIBUS REBUS.”’ 


. 


Scene—The Hampstead omnibus, at five o'clock, Pp. M., Jan. 1836 


. . AvexanverR Mc Sreapy, Esq. 
Interlocutors— Two Friends ia. Peeks Panen. 


Mc Sreapy. Talking of news, by-the-by, I see from an advertisement in 
The Times to-day, that some bookseller or other in the west end has started a 
new periodical called “Tur Tartstie,” for the especial benefit of Scotsmen in 
England. 

Pyper. ‘The Times do you say? I thought you Whigs never troubled that 
paper. 

Mc Sreapy. I'll tell you how that is. Nobody takes it in—there you are 
right ; but one can generally contrive, you know, to get a peep of what's in it, 
without helping to keep it up. 

Pyprr. So, so,—reading without paying, eh! If that be not taking it in, I 
don’t know what is. "Tis a very sorry trick, to say the least of it; and among 
liberals too—only think of that, Mac! Aye, aye, I see how the wind sets. You 
would fain affect to despise that able, though somewhat capricious, flagellator— 
yet it wont do. But no matter, The Times does announce “ Tue Turst ce,” and, 
for my part, I rather like the idea of the little work. Pronounce, Sandy. 

Mc Sreapy. Your good-natured jokes about my politics I always receive 
like an invoice, with a saving clause for “ errors and omissions.” As to the title 
of the new publication, ‘tis a pretty taking one, I admit: I rather like the thing 
myself. . 

Pyrer. Then mind you don’t take it in, as you do The Times, but pay your 
sixpence, like a gentleman. 

Conpvctor (bawling). ‘ Hold hard !—a gemman vants to pay his sixpence, 
and no mistake !” 

Mc Steapy. You are wrong, friend,—it is a mistake ; I shall pay when I get 
out. You see, Mr. Pyrer, this comes of your sitting too near the door, and 
piping on too high a key. 

Conpvuctor (aloud), All right, Harry,—they’re conwarsing on summut else. 
[The bus goes on. | 

Pyper. Well, to repeat what I said somewhat too emphatically, you must be- 
come a subscriber to “Tur Tuisrie,” and pay your sixpence a month, likea 
gentleman ; it promises to be a very [here the noise of carts passing rendered a 
few words inaudible] national little work. Besides, I have access to know that 
it is got up with considerable expense and taste, in point of literary con- 
tribution and handsome typographical work : the mere printing and paper are 
gems in their way. 


Mc Sreapvy. What you say, has a look of good credit about it, certainly ; but 
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promises, you know, are like bills. I will tell you my opinion of the firm when 
their acceptances are retired. You sanguine speculators may discount their 
paper—we city folks will wait the report of the clearing house. I don’t say 
their drafts are bad, for all that. 

Lavy Passencer. Begging your pardon, sir, the drafts are very bad indeed. 
These open windows are apt to give one the rheumatics. 

Pyrer. Very true, Ma’am. You see, Mr. Mc Sreapy, this comes of your 
sportmanship in mercantile phrases ; your horn, it seems, can awaken the echoes 
as well as my pipe. 

Mc Sreapy. A palpable hit, I acknowledge! Why you’re as sly a retaliator 
as O’Connell on Mr. Buchan of Kelloe. 

Pyper. What! O’Connell sly? I should scarcely have expected such a con- 
cession from a man who gets his politics conveyed to him every morning, like 
water for his tea, through the pipes of The Chronicle. You sadly want filtering 
in that quarter. 

Mc Sreapy. No defamation, Peter. The editor of Old Chrony is an able 
and honest countryman of ours, Nevertheless, O’Connell, I admit, is a thorough 
Jesuit, and very “ cunning of fence.” 

Pyrer. Explain yourself, friend. 

Mc Sreapy. Favour me, for a moment, and I will. Popery, you must 
know, I hold in utter detestation, Whig though I be. In the course of my com- 
mercial engagements, I have had opportunities of seeing it in all its various 
spheres—in its rampant ascendancy at Lisbon—in its more subdued forms in 
Ireland, and in its utter obscurity in the Highlands of Scotland ; in all places it 
is one and the same in its essential features. He of The Chronicle knows this 
as well as any man; but what he seems forgetful of is, that that subtle and ma- 
lignant imposture can never be trusted in any circumstances, owing to its 
crafty and convenient distinction between sins mortal and sins venial. Thus, 
for example, in Dr. Murray’s recent address to protestants, and in O’Connell’s 
letter to Mr. Buchan, a great parade is made of certain extracts from the 
popish catechisms, on the subjects of Christian charity and keeping faith with 
heretics. Judging from the extracts, apart from other catholic ordinances of 
equal authority, you would really think that the popish hierarchy is, in a 
great measure, reformed! But, suppose that a man, sheltering himself under 
the usages of the inquisition, and the dogmas of Dens, chooses to violate 
the canons of charity paraded by the catholic archbishop, and quoted by the 
honourable member—what then? Why off he goes to his father-confessor, buys 
absolution for the venial sin, and rejoices to know that, while the demands of 
mother church have been amply satisfied, the substantial injury meant to be in- 
flicted by him on his heretic neighbour, has been efficiently and irretrievably done . 
thus the church gets the credit of forbidding the thing; but, by readily pardoning 
it when done, renders the prohibition a dead letter. Daniel’s quotations to Mr. 
Buchan, therefore, about the charity he had been taught in his catechism, are 
equally contemptible for their jesuitical duplicity and their Irish blarny. So is 
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the distinction he attempts to establish between reviling a man for his politics, 
and reproaching him for his religion. All the anathemas of popish councils are 
just a handing of men over to the bugbear of purgatory and the pains of hell, for 
not submitting to their dictation and power. Moreover, Mr. O’Connell’s prac- 
tice belies his theory. His own reviling, uttered against the Rev. Charles Boyton, 
on account of his religion, might be quoted against him with a tremendous and 
damnatory effect. Compared with what he himself has said of the religion of 
Boyton and others, the words of Mr. Buchan, respecting the Romish faith, are 
as a cinder to the fires of Vesuvius. 

Pyrer. The striking originality of that figure, my friend, is only surpassed 
by its scorching power and truth ;—yes, the Italian Vesuvius and the Irish one 
are very much alike; they are both indebted to the crater for vomiting forth their 
smoke and sulphur. And then, again— 

PassEencer (speaking from out of a huge comforter). Pardon me, gentlemen, 
but the cratur is enough to make a better man than O’Connell vomit: it greatly 
needs rectifying. 

Mc Sreapy. The poison you allude to, should be prohibited, sir. 

You see, Mr. Pyper, here is another interruption, occasioned by the sonorous- 
ness of that drone of yours. But let us recur to O’Connell’s most Christian letter 
to the Scotch elder. Knowing how open he was to rebuke as a common railer, 
and how much he was exposed to the fire of his own shot, off he files, under 
that cloak of honour with which he covers the fears and artifices of a poltroon, 
declaring, with a lift of his green velvet foraging-cap, that though it was 
allowable to speak ill of a man’s politics, the catholic catechisms and canons 
forbid the speaking ill of any man for his religion ; and that how much soever he 
had done the one, and might do it again, he never had been, and never would be, 
guilty of the other. Now this distinction, if coming from a sound protestant 
Whig, might be a very passable one ; but what is meant by it, in the popish ethics 
of St. Omer’s or Maynooth, may be best inferred from the practical commentary 
which O’Connell habitually puts uponit. He is an evil speaker, not of men’s po- 
litics merely, but of men themselves for their politics’ sake. The House of Com- 
mons, he said, were 500 scoundrels and— 

Pyper. Excuse me, I hope you are not going to quote even a sample of his 
coarse and ribald personalities ; nobody requires proof of these ; people will give 
you credit for them to any amount. 

Me Sreapy. They will so; and yet he, forsooth, must read lessons of mild- 
ness and forbearance to such a man as George Buchan of Kelloe—artful Jesuit 
that he is! As if, too, because politics happen to be the chief subject which pro- 
vokes his vile personalities, ¢hat were any mitigation of their moral delinquency ! 
On every man who differs from him in polities, he empties the vials of his savage 
ferocity. He anticipates being reminded of this when complaining of the re- 
proofs of another. Round he turns, like a meek lamb, and gently reclaims against 
Mr. Buchan, with the subtle, popish pretence, that when ke (O’Connell) murders 
his victim, it is not for following Martin Luther, but for adhering to Earl Grey! 
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Pyper. And the fact is, all the political opponents of O’Connell are the fol- 


lowers of Martin Luther 





they are the supporters ofa protestant church and pro- 
testant principles 





and as that is just éhe very reason why he endeavours to martyr 
them with his Vesuvian fires, notwithstanding his jesuitical plea about their politics 
—so, the support he is giving to Lord Melbourne’s government is occasioned en- 
tirely by that government declaring, in their late Appropriation Bill, that Lu- 
THERISM in Ireland shall henceforth be DEPRIVED OF THAT SILENT STANDING 
TESTIMONY which is lifted up AGAINST POPERY by the spire and SERVICES of a 
protestant church, even though the church be empty. 

Mc Sreapy. Never shall I excuse that man’s conduct to the noble and venera- 
ble ex-premier I have alluded to; nay, I can do nothing but loathe him, take 
him in what phase you will! As to the necessity of Lord Melbourne’s doing 
something with the Irish church, that is a wholly different question, which you 
and [ are not so likely to agree upon. The church in Ireland is an Augean 
stable, which must be cleansed. 

Pyrer. That filthy figure of speech does not become you ; it has been used 
and flung away, till it has, at last, been got hold of by Joseph Hume. But after 
all, there is certainly some difference between purifying a church and plundering 
it. If there bea stable to be cleansed, we must have it done by honest and 
trustworthy grooms who will not rob the stalls. I find, however, we have 
reached our journey’s end—so, good day. 

Hold hard, there ! 


[Our two friends, as all political opponents should do, take leave of each other 
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with a cordial shaking of hands. | 


ExeuntT Omnes. 


“THE SABBATH OBSERVANCE BILL. 


e 
Tuart our daily thanksgivings are due 
to Almighty God for our daily mercies 
is a position which will readily be con- 
ceded by every Christian mind; nor 
will it be denied that when the divine 
interposition has been signally mani- 
fested in answering the prayers of a 
community, or in conducting the pro- 
gress of events to such favourable issues 
as have greatly surpassed the most 
fervid anticipations, it is right and fitting 
that our acknowledgments of self-re- 
nunciation on the one hand, and of de- 
pendence on divine mercy on the other, 
should be put forth with a prominency 
bearing some relation, however inade- 
quate, both to the amount of good that 
may have been achieved, and to the 
perils and difficulties that may have 
been overcome. Accordingly, it is mat- 
ter of gratitude to Almighty God that 


the attention of the legislature has been 
directed to the subject of sabbath ob- 
servance; and certainly on reviewing 
the progress which this question has 
made in its several stages—on looking 
back to the comparative ease with 
which a parliamentary committee was 
granted, in circumstances where the 
slightest action of certain known ele- 
ments might so easily have thwarted 
the proposal—on looking back to the 
constitution and labours of that com- 
mittee—the i.onoured names that are 
to be found upon it—the body of evi- 
dence they have elicited—and the lu- 
minous and Christian report they have 
laid before the legislature ; in all this 
we cannot but see such a palpable in- 
terposition of God’s providence—such 
a removal of apparently insurmount- 
able barriers—such a restraining of the 
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wrath of man, on a point, and in a 
pest, of all others, the most likely to 
1ave called that wrath into action, as 
may well unite us in a devout feeling, 
both of gratitude for the past, and of 
confidence for the future. 

Nor is it only a little that we have to 
be thankful for on the present occasion. 
It is very true the sabbath bill has been 
rejected. It is true, the first battle has 
been lost by its friends. But the slain 
and the wounded, we take leave to 
think, are all on the other side. The 
army of the faithful have sustained 
a temporary discomfiture, but they 
are not yet “hors de combat;” they 
are still in a condition to take the 
field ; their cause has lost nothing of 
its rectitude and strength ; their colours 
are flying in unsullied honour; their 
strong positions, their impregnable re- 
doubts, their best officers, all remain to 
them—their forces are rallying in aug- 
mented strength, and, if they will only 
act the part of good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ, they have little to fear. They 
have on high their armour and ammu- 
nition, a rich exchequer, and an abun- 
dant commissariat; they have, above 
all, an invincible LeapEr, and, under 
him, a well-organized staff; and there- 
fore, if they will only be true to their 
allegiance, if they will only go forward 
with Christian courage, and a God- 
glorifying expectancy, it will require a 
much more disastrous bulletin than has 
yet been published, either to damp their 
ardour or to defeat their cause. 

The truth is, that the loss of the 
sabbath bill is, all things considered, not 
more than we might have been pre- 
pared to expect ; but lost though it be, 
as to its main object, it has, neverthe- 
less, been productive of much subordi- 
nate good. Ithas been a picket in ad- 
vance—it has been a van-detachment 
for observation and reconnoitre—it has, 
at all events, discovered to us most im- 
portant intelligence, not only as to the 
resources and spirit of the enemy, but 
as to the nature of that territory on 
which the conflict is to be fought. It 
has put parliament to the test as to how 
far Christian principle shall be applied 
in moulding the legislation of the 
country—it has brought out, in that 
great arena, the avowed enemies of sab- 
bath observance—it has discovered to 
us the real obstacles we have to en- 
counter—it has shewn us every inch of 
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the ground we have to fight for—and it 
has put every Christian elector into a 
condition to dispose of his future votes 
with a degree of discrimination which, 
before the rejection of that bill, he 
could not be so able to exercise. But 
while to this extent the bill has un- 
questionably done some good, and may 
be productive of still more, we cannot 
admit that this consideration can at all 
exonerate those who have lifted their 
hand for rejecting it; nor are the rea- 
sons usually assigned for that rejection 
such as appear to us to be at all con- 
sistent, we will not say with the doc- 
trine of Scripture, but even with the 
concessions and admissions of the ma- 
jority of those in both houses of par- 
liament who are known to have been 
opposed to the measure. For example, 
it has been all but universally conceded 
that something, at any rate, should be 
done. What degree of sincerity there 
may have been in this concession it is 
not for us to inquire; it is sufficient to 
know that the concession has been most 
extensively made ; the appointment of 
a parliamentary committee presupposes 
it ; the concession that something should 
be done formed, in fact, a great - of 
the funeral obsequies of the bill, and 
therefore it is competent for us to exa- 
mine what this concession does really 
involve, and whether or not it has been 
honestly acted on. 

The concession has been made, then, 
that something should be done; but 
what is it, we should beg to know, that 
this something refers to? Does it not 
refer to the better observance of the 
Lord’s-day—to the maintenance of its 
outward decency, and to the enjoyment 
of its sacred rest? But why should this 
something be done—this extraordinary, 
this undefined, perplexing, and unat- 
tainable something— this something, 
which most men admit the necessity of, 
but which no man, it would seem, can 
carry into effect? Why should this 
something be done? nay, why should 
a sabbath be observed at all? Why 
should men’s liberty be restrained ? 
Why should their shops be shut ? Why 
are the theatres closed on the Sunday 
more than on any other day, and all 
this enforced too by the pains and pe- 
nalties of law? Have not all these 
sabbath observances been strictly laid 
down by acts of parliament, just upon 
the simple principle that the sabbath, 
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beinga divine institution, we are bound 
to render to it a devout and national 
homage? If it be not upon this prin- 
ciple that the existing enactments have 
been passed, then we demand to know 
why they are not instantly repealed, in 
conformity with the spirit and licence 
of this age? Why are they not made 
to pass away to the drum of the grand 
army of the Movement now, unhap- 
pily, upon the march? No, (our le- 
gislators would say,) we respect reli- 
gion ; and a sabbath-day, with sabbath 
observances, are necessary to religion. 
But is not this religion, which they 
profess to respect, the religion of Christ ? 
and is not that religion fownded entirely 
upon the Bible? and, therefore, does 
not their argument even for having a 
sabbath at all, or for preserving it as it 
is, does it not proceed upon the distinct 
recognition, and the just application of 
the great Christian principle, that the 
national homage is due to the word and 
the institutions of God? But, then, if 
it is only upon the Christian principle 
of recognising the authority of the Bi- 
ble that any act of sabbath legislation 
can be vindicated at all, how is it that 
so many of those who admit this prin- 
ciple have, nevertheless, opposed and 
stigmatized its practical application ? 
A Christian principle is a stern and 
uncompromising thing ; it is not a thing 
that we can take up and lay down just 
as it suits our own views of state expe- 
diency or of personal interest. It is not 
to be toyed and tampered with. If we 
will go with it one mile, consistency 
will compel us to go twain; in short, 
we must either part company from it 
altogether, or we must go with it, out 
and out, tarough good report and 
through bad report. It is clear, there- 
fore, that if any homage be due to such 
a principle, that homage must be a 
thorough and consistent one ; it is clear 
that the same principle which justifies 
a legal sabbath at all, will compel us, 
in all fairness and in all philosophy, to 
carry our legislation for the sabbath to 
the full extent which that principle de- 
mands ; and hence those avowed friends 
of the sabbath, who have nevertheless 
opposed the bill, have placed themselves 
in a dilemma, in common reason, from 
which they never can be extricated ; 
they must either abandon the principle 
which alone can justify a legislative sab- 
bath, or they must support, throughout 
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the provisions of that measure which 
they have been precipitately induced to 
reject. There is here no middle course 
consistent with sound and candid argu- 
ment—they have put themselves into 
an embarrassing position, from which 
they cannot escape, except upon one or 
other of the alternatives which we have 
stated. Consequently, when it is asked 
how can we support a bill that goes so 
far as this—that interferes with the li- 
berty of the rich, and abridges the re- 
creations of the poor? the answer is, 
no matter how far it may go, or what 
recreations it may abridge. The only 
question is, is that bill consistent or 
not with the spirit and letter of the 
Bible? Does it go farther than the 
Bible goes? Does it abridge only such 
recreations as the Bible abridges? 
Only concede the principle that a sab- 
bath is justifiable from deference to the 
word of God, and then your intellectual 
character, as well as your moral courage, 
are clearly committed to carry out the 
principle as far as the word of God de- 
mands it; and hence, before you can 
get quit of this bill, consistently with 
correct reasoning, you must either 
shew that it goes farther than the Bible 
goes, or, failing in this, (as fail: you 
must,) you must get quit of the Bible, in 
order to vindicate your consistency. 
The friends of this measure have, there- 
fore, reasoned correctly, and acted con- 
sistently, in proposing its provisions ; 
and, though they have endured reproach 
for Christ’s sake—though they have 
been twitted and taunted by one party, 
and badgered and bullied by another, 
they are not without their reward, and 
they are not without their encourage- 
ments. They are not only, as we have 
shewn, more consistent reasoners than 
their opponents, but they are in the 
ynath of duty as Christian legislators. 
They have set a going a movement which 
we trust, will not easily be stopped— 
they have shewn an example that will 
not altogether be lost; and knowing, 
as we do, that they and their coadjutors 
are contending for the ordinance of 
God, we trust that all the real piety in 
the land will now be called into prompt 
and decisive action on this subject, and 
that, for Zion’s sake, they will not hold 
their peace, and, for Jerusalem’ sake, 
they will not rest, until the righteous 
thereof go forth as brightness, and the 
salvation thereof as a lamp that burneth. 











HEBREW MELODY. 


Mourn, Israel, mourn thy long-faded glory ! 


No sceptre is thine—the shekinah is gone: 


Thy temple’s a ruin—thy grandeur, a story ! R 


Then who shall befriend thee—alas, is there none ? 


O yes, there is one,—though by all else forsaken ; 


Unpitied, unfriended, denounced though ye be; 


His mercies but slumber and soon shall awaken, 


To glow with new ardour, devoted to thee. 


What though thy mute harps be hung on the willows, 
And thy harpers no more give their songs to the breeze : 
And what though thy children be tossed on life’s billows, 
All scattered, and dashed, and as restless as these ? 


A bright bow of promise is rising above thee, 


Revealing the glories visioned by seers ? 


While Abraham lives, Jehovah must love thee, 
And comfort thee still, in this valley of tears. 


London, Feb. 1, 1836. 


AnGLO-CALEDONIAN. 





Pubenile Branch. 


Keerrerersrce 


I.—FOLEY THE FIDDLER. 


Tuer most extraordinary and the best 
attested instance of enthusiasm, exist- 
ing in conjunction with perseverance, 
is related of the founder of the Foley 
family. This man, who was a fiddler, 
living near Stourbridge, was often wit- 
ness of the immense labour and loss of 
time caused by dividing the rods of 
iron, necessary in the process of making 
nails, The discovery of the process 
called splitting, in works called split- 
ting-mills, was first made in Sweden, 
and the consequences of this advance in 
art were most disastrous to the manu- 
facturers of iron about Stourbridge. 
Foley the Fiddler was shortly missed 
from his accustomed rounds, and was 
not again seen for many years. He 
had mentally resolved to ascertain by 


what means the process of splitting of 


bars of iron was accomplished ; and, 


without communicating his intention 
to a single human being, he proceeded 
to Hull, and thence, without funds, 
worked his passage to the Swedish iron 
port. Arrived in Sweden, he begged 
and fiddled his way to the iron-found- 
ries, where, after a long time, he be- 
came a universal favourite with the 
workmen; and, from the apparent en- 
tire absence of intelligence, or anything 
like ultimate object, he was. received 
into the works, and to every part of 
which he had access. He took the ad- 
vantage thus offered, and having stored 
his memory with observations and all 
the combinations, he disappeared from 
amongst his kind friends, as he had ap- 
peared, no one knew whence or whither. 
On his return to England, he commu- 
nicated his voyage and its results to 
Mr. Knight and another person in the 
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neighbourhood, with whom he was as- 
sociated, and by whom the necessary 
buildings were erected, and machinery 
provided. When, at length, everything 
was prepared, it was found that the 
machinery would not act ; at all events 
it did not answer the sole end of its 
erection,—it would not split the bar of 
iron. Foley anion again; and 
it was concluded that shame and mor- 
tification at his failure, had driven him 
away for ever. Not so; again, though 
somewhat more speedily, he found his 
way to the Swedish iron-works, where 
he was received most joyfully, and, to 
make sure of their fiddler, he was lodged 
in the splitting-mill itself. Here was 


II.——PRINCIPAL 


Tue following anecdote, which is not 
generally known, of the learned author 
of the “ History of Charles Fifth,” may 
not be unacceptable to our readers. 
The Principal never preached extem- 
pore, but always kept pretty close to 
his paper. The incident we are about 
to mention, happened while Dr. Ro- 
bertson was minister of Gladsmuir, in 
Haddingtonshire. The minister’s man, 
according to custom, was one Sunday 
morning in the act of taking the bible 
and psalm-book to church, which is 
situated at a short distance from the 
Manse, and while stepping along the 
path which led to the primitive looking 
place of worship, a fine hare, which had 
been quietly nibbling at her morning 
meal, disturbed by the sound of foot- 
steps, cocked her ears, and bounded off 
before the eyes of the startled beadle, 
who was not thinking of a hare. John, 
however, immediately recovered him- 
self. ‘Sabbath, although it be,” says 
he, “I'll hae’ a rap at her,” and forget- 
ting, in his anxiety to get possession, 
what he held in his hand, poised high 
the holy book, and hurled it at the de- 
voted head of poor puss. His shot 
proved a dead miss, and she bounded 
on in safety, her steps quickened not a 
little by the whistling sound of the out- 
spread leaves of the bible as it tumbled 
through theair. On this morning there 
happened to be a good stiff breeze 
blowing, and as bad luck would have 
it, the minister’s manuscript, on which 
were written the heads, exhortations, 
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the very aim and end of his life attain- 
ed beyond his utmost hope. He ex- 
amined the works, and very soon dis- 
covered the cause of his failure. He 
now made drawings, or rude tracings ; 
and having abided an ample time to 
verify his observations, and to impress 
them clearly and vividly on his mind, 
he made his way to the port, and once 
more returned to England. This time 
he was completely successful, and, by 
the results of his experience, enriched 
himself and greatly benefited his coun- 
trymen. This I hold to be the most 
extraordinary instance of credible devo- 
tion in modern times.— Recollections 
of Coleridge. 


ROBERTSON. 


reflections, &c., of the forenoon dis- 
course, and which had been deposited, 
as usual, in the interior of the bible, 
took wing, and, wafted into the air by 
the strong wind, was out of sight in the 
twinkling of an eye! John saw the 
disaster, and knew there was no help 
for it; he picked up the bible, hurried 
to the church, and laid it on the well- 
worn cushion. The doctor entered soon 
after, gave out the psalm, and proceed- 
ing to open the book, discovered his 
loss ;—here was adilemma. The pul- 
pit, however, was not the place to ask 
questions, and he sat, while the psalm 
was singing, in a state which may be 
conceived, but cannot be described. 
*« He thought and thought and thought 
again.” Would it do to plead sudden 
sickness—no, his mind could not stoop 
to dissimulation. To tell the awkward 
truth would be nearly as bad. What 
was he todo? The psalm was nearly 
finished, and something must be done. 
He turned to his text, roused his me- 
mory, and endeavoured to recollect as 
much as possible ; his thinking powers 
increased every moment; the psalm 
was finished. The doctor arose, gave 
out the text, and went at once into the 
heart of his subject, and to the hearts 
of his hearers. A better sermon he 
had never preached within the walls of 
any church; and it was universally 
noticed by his numerous congregation, 
that he had never preached with more 
spirit and feeling than on that day. 
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eee reo remnnene 


AGRICULTURAL. 





Tue Highland and Agricultural So- 
ciety of Scotland held their anniversary 
meeting on the 12th of January, when 
sixty-one new members were admitted. 
From the report of the secretary, it 
appears upwards of 1200/. were awarded 
in premiums, 

rd Greenock gave an interesting 
detail of the proceedings of the geolo- 
gical committee, who had received sur- 
veys of Berwick, Moray, Ayr, and 
Renfrew shires, from competitors for 
the plate of fifty guineas, offered by 
the Receive: The two first were suc- 
cessful, having been written by David 
Milne, Esq., younger, of Milne-graden, 
and Mr. John Martin, of Elgin. 

Dr. Neill announced the decision of 
the committees on the essays, reports, 
and various communications made to 
the society in the course of the year. 

Arrangements were made for the 
various cattle shows and other transac- 
tions, which this most useful body pro- 
secute with so much success. 

A general agricultural association is 
to be established for Ayrshire. 


On tHE DeGENeraTIon oF Pora- 
Tors, BY Mr. Wittiam Paton.— 
Extensive observation has fully satisfied 
me that the taint by far more frequently 
attacks the long cultivated, and more 
delicate sorts of potatoes, than any 
others ; the former, I conceive, because 
their vegetative ome have become 
enfeebled and disordered by a long 
course of treatment opposed to nature ; 
and the latter, because the very deli- 
cacy of their constitution renders them 
more liable than the hardier sorts to 
disease. In order to be as certain of 
obtaining as good a crop of potatoes as 
it is possible to be, the ground, before 
being planted, should be thoroughly 
pulverized ; the manure should be well 
Sermented ; the sets should be whole po- 
tatoes, and never deprived of their frst 
shoots, nor allowed to ferment; and, 
lastly, that a constant succession of new 
sorts should be raised from the berries of 


the old ones. The newly raised sorts 
would doubtless admit of being cut 
with safety for several years, and would 
be but little affected by other external 
injuries, unless peculiarly delicate, as 
they would possess all the health and 
vigour of a plant propagated according 
to nature’s laws. By attending to these 


few suggestions, the experience of seve- 
ral years of extensive 0 tions war- 


rants me in saying, that a full crop of 
potatoes may, under all ordinary cir- 
cumstances of the weather, at all times, 
be secured. I would, however, parti- 
cularly recommend the raising of a suc- 
cession of new sorts from the seed con- 
tained in the berry of the most a tet 
old ones, as I firmly believe that the 
disease complained of is mainly to be 
attributed to this having been too gene- 
rally neglected. In the year 1833, I 
raised from the berry a great variety of 
new sorts. In 1834, the best of them 
were selected, and planted separately. 
At the present time, although planted 
late and cut, they are displaying an ex- 
traordinary degree of health and vigour ; 
while, in the same field, and almost by 
the side of them, some of the old sorts 
are not only feeble, but. both tainted 
and curled ; thus unanswerably prov- 
ing the necessity of having recourse to 
the assistance of nature to counteract 
the evils arising from a long course of 
artificial, and in some respects injudi- 
cious cultivation.— Quarterly Journal 
of Agriculture. 


Cows rep on Fisu.—Mr. Brooke, 
in his travels in Lapland, mentions a 
fact at which the English farmers will 
be much surprised—viz., that the cattle 
in Lapland, or Finmark, are uniformly 
fed on fish, which the animals not only 
devour with the greatest eagerness, but 
thrive and do well upon this food. It 
appears that horse dung, when it can 
be procured, is also boiled up with the 
fish bones, and greedily eaten by the 
cattle, in Lapland and Norway. As 
the process by which the food is pre- 
pared for the cattle is curious, it may 
not be uninteresting to give the account, 
“ About five o’clock in the evening, a 
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large pot is regularly placed on the 
kitchen fire, partly filled with water, 
into which is immersed a large quantity 
of fishes’ heads and bones, with the ad- 
dition of some hay; and this is to boil 
gently for some time, till a kind of fish 
soup is prepared. The pot is then 
taken to the cow-house by the maid- 
servant, and its contents are placed 
before the animals by being poured in 
their mangers. I was much surprised 
to observe the extreme relish and gree- 
diness with which they devoured this ; 
both sheep and cows appeared equally 
fond of it. The milk is ofa remarkably 
rich flavour, and the beef and mutton 
are very good.” 


Sunsor, PLoucu.—This implement 
of husbandry was designed by Mr. 
Smith, of Deanston, for the improve- 
ment of his own property, but it was 
soon adopted by the more discerning of 
his nto wet It has been introduced 
into East Lothian, and several skilful 
agriculturists confess that they never 
before saw so powerful and efficient 
pulverism of the earth. It is used after 
the common ‘plough, and is drawn by 
three or more horses. The vegetative 
mould is kept on the surface, while the 
subsoil is raised up and broken, thereby 
rendering it more capacious of moisture, 
and more susceptible of the influence of 
the atmosphere. The common furrow 
is nine inches, and that of the subsoil 
plough the same depth, giving together 
eighteen inches of cultivated earth, 
which depth, if found expedient, might 
be increased. If wet lands were only 
water furrowed with this plough, it 
must act as a most powerful drain ; 
preventing them from ae wasted by 
the floods of winter, and effectually pre- 
serving the plants. In short, it is cal- 
culated to render a wet soil dry, and a 
dry soil wet, a cold soil warm, and a 
warm soil cold, and the natural result 
of all this must be the greater certainty 
of a good crop on any soil, and in any 
season. 


Vecetation.—M. Reun, in a trea- 
tise on vegetation, while he enumerates 
the causes which act upon it, mentions 
that of minerals. First, he says, that 
plants never fructify in distilled water ; 
then, that a root which meets with a 
pebble in its progress under ground, 
turns itself round it, and is much in- 
jured if detached from it ; and, in Wir- 

Fes, 1836. 


temberg, when a willow is planted, a 
stone is put in with the slip to make it 
grow stronger and faster. He adds, 
that when a tree appears to languish, 
heaping stones all round it will fre- 
quently cause it to recover, and if one 
of two roots be planted, and charcoal 
dust put in the hole with it, and the 
other be inserted with powdered talc 
round it, the latter will succeed much 
better than the first. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Tueking has been pleased to present the 
Rev. James Dewar to the church and 
— of Salin, in the Presbytery and 
sle of Mull, vacant by the transporta- 
tion of the Rev. Duncan M‘Lean to 
the church and parish of Kilbrandon. 


The Hon. Mrs. Maria Hay Mac- 
kenzie, of Cromartie, has presented the 
Rev. Donald Gordon, minister of the 
Parliamentary church, and parish of 
Store in Assynt, to the church and 
arish of Edderton, (Presbytery of 
Tain,) vacant by the lamented death of 
the late Rev. Alexander Cameron. 


The Earl of Aboyne has presented 
the Rev. Harry Stewart to the church 
of Oathlaw. 


The Rev. George Burnside, of Ter- 
regles, has been translated to the parish 
of Urr, on the resignation of the Rev. 
William Duncan. 


The Right Hon. Lord Torphichen 
has presented the Rev. Mr. Hethering- 
ton to the church of Torphichen, va- 
cant by the translation of the Rev. Mr. 
King to St. Stephen’s, Glasgow. 


The Rev. Alexander Melville has 
been, with the hearty approbation of 
the parishioners, presented by the 
crown to the church of Falkirk. 


The Rev. Daniel Cameron has been 
presented to Briggate church, Glasgow. 


The Presbytery of Kincardine O’ Neil 
met in the parish church of Strachan, 
to moderate in a call in favour of Mr. 
David Scott Fergusson to be minister 
of that parish. After an excellent ser- 
mon, by the Rev. Charles M‘Ombie, 
of Lumphanan, the call was signed by 
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80 individuals, including all the elders, 
and almost all the heads of families 
and male communicants present. It 
had the concurrence of the heritors, and 


was in every respect harmonious and 
cordial. 


The Presbytery of Fordoun met at 
Marykirk the 29th ult., to moderate in 
acall to Mr. Alex. Crombie Low, to 
be assistant and successor to Mr. Shand, 
as minister of this parish. The call 
having been numerously and cordially 
signed by the heritors, all the elders, 
and many of the respectable tenants and 
other parishioners, dissents were offered 
by a number of heads of families, 
amounting in all to 59 out of 230, 
whose names were on the roll. The 
presbytery then unanimously sustained 
the call, aud took steps towards the 
settlement of Mr. Low. 


Thornton church was opened last 
Sabbath, for the first time, for divine 
worship. It will, we trust, prove an 
unspeakable blessing to the population 
of Thornton and its vicinity ; and, it is 
to be hoped, that the success which 
has crowned the exertions of the friends 
of church extension in this instance, 
will operate as a stimulus to all in 
other places who are alive to the duty 
of supplying the destitute portion of 


our population with the means of 


grace. ‘¢ Cum Christo omnia,” Deus 
providebit. 


Dunse.—A new church, in connec- 
tion with the establishment, is about to 
be erected in Dunse, and through the 
exertions of Mr. Thomson, of Mungos- 
walls, and Mr. Buchan, of Kelloe, the 
sum of 1000/. has been already raised 
for this purpose. Several members of 
the Secession and Relief have joined 
the establishment in this quarter, and 
many more are ready to return when it 
is ready for their accommodation. 


A subscription is actively promoted 
to raise a sufficient fund for the erec- 


tion of a church at Gilmerton, near 
Edinburgh. 


The Presbytery of Chirnside are at 
resent taking measures to ensure the 
Puilding of a church at Houndwood, 
parish of Coldingham, agreeably to a 
petition from a number of heads of 
families. Mrs. Coulson has made 


offer of half an acre of land for the 
site. 


On the 24th ultimo, being the first 
anniversary of the Rev. Dr. Kidd’s 
death, an elegant marble Tablet was 
erected to his memory, in Gilcomston 
Church, with the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

“Sacred to the Memory of James 
Kipp, D.D., professor of Oriental lan- 
guages in Marischal College, and mi- 
nister of this church for thirty-four 
years ; who died the 24th December, 
1834, aged 73 years. He laboured in 
his pastoral work with extraordinary 
assiduity and energy, perseverance and 
success. He possessed a rare combi- 
nation of physical powers, mental en- 
dowments, and Christian zeal. The 
love of the Saviour was his favourite 
theme. The young were the objects of 
his tenderest solicitude. Psalm exii. 6. 
‘ The righteous shall be in everlasting 
remembrance.’ Erected by his con- 
gregation.” 


Number of the Highland Population 
of Glasgow and suburbs, as ascertained 
by a Committee of the three Gaelic 
Churches, in December, 1835 :— 


Above 10 years of age - - 17,039 





Under ditto - - 5,295 
Total ----+- 22,334 
Deduct— 
Number said to hold 
church seats - - - - - 5,691 


Remains of population 
wanting church accom- 
modation - - - - - - 16,643 


Extracted by John Lamont, Sec. 

It is believed, from the scrutiny, 

that of the above whole population 

there are not more than 100 dissenters. 

Such is the attachment of the High- 
landers to the Established Church. 


The synod of Nova Scotia presented 
an address, in last Sept., by the Rev. 
K. J. Mackenzie, moderator, to his 
Excellency Lieut.-governor Campbell, 
expressive of loyalty, high respect, and 
a hope that he will not overlook the 
interests of the church of Scotland, to 


which a very gratifying answer was re- 
turned. 


KirkwaLL.—At a meeting of the 
Presbytery of Kirkwall, held here an 























Wednesday, the 6th of January, the 
following overture aneut the revival of 
the Call, was moved, seconded, and 
unanimously agreed to :—‘‘ Whereas, 
it is of great importance to the well-be- 
ing of the church, that full effect be 
given to the Declaratory Act anent 
Calls, passed by the General Assembly 
in 1834, and confirmed in 1835 ;—and 
whereas, the regulations appended to 
the act in the former year, being found 
insufficient to prevent disputes in va- 
cant parishes, were altered and enlarged 
in the latter year, but still present such 
acumbrous and complicated machinery 
as to hold out no reasonable expecta- 
tion of their answering the end in view ; 
—It is humbly overtured by the Pres- 
bytery of Kirkwall, to the Venerable 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
indicted to meet at Edinburgh, in May, 
1836, that the ancient practice of the 
church with regard to the calling of 
ministers to vacant parishes, requiring 
the subscription or consent of a majo- 
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rity of heads of families, beitig commu- 
nicants, and which has long been prac- 
tically nothing more than an unmean- 
ing form, be simpliciter revived in its 
true spirit: and that a new Act of As- 
sembly be passed, rendering it impera- 
tive on every Kirk-session to keep a 
regular list, to be annually corrected, of 
such communicants (of one year’s 
standing, presently in the parish) as 
are entitled to subscribe a call in the 
event of a vacancy.” 


THE BREADALBANE CAUSE. 


This important cause was decided by 
the Second Division of the Court of 
Session on Wednesday. The Marquis 
of Chandos was in Court. The Judges 
decided that the Marchioness of Chan- 
dos (who is a daughter of the late Mar- 
quis of Breadalbane) was entitled to 
her /egitim, which will put Lord Chan- 
dos in possession of about 130,000/. 





Anglo-Caledonian intelligence. 


se recocenecrenerrere 


SOCIETIES CONNECTED WITH THE SCOTCH CHURCH, MANCHESTER, 


SESSIONAL SCHOOL. 


Tue Session and Congregation have 
long been anxious that their fellow- 
countrymen, resident in this town, 
should be provided with more improved 
means than have hitherto existed of 
bestowing upon their children benefits 
similar to those which they themselves 
enjoyed through the parochial schools, 
and similar institutions of their native 
land. Accordingly, in the month of 
June, 1835, the Sessional School was 
opened upon the plan which had been 
ursued so successfully in the Sessional 
hool of Edinburgh. 

A moderate scale of fees has been 
adopted, so as to bring the advantages 
of the school within the reach of all 
classes, notwithstanding which they 
hope that, were they provided with a 
free school-room, in the course of two 
years the fees would defray all the other 
expenses. There has been a regular 


progressive increase in the number of 


scholars, the names entered at the out- 
set amounting to about fifty, while now 


the roll exhibits 150, or nearly so. In 
the same way the receipts which, for 
the first quarter, were 22/. 19s. 9d., are 
now 33/. 4s. 3d. The average daily 
attendance, during the first quarter, 
was 100, and in the quarter just ended 
it has been 120. 

There are four different classes of the 
scholars. The highest class is com- 
posed of two divisions, according to 
the degree of advancement in which the 
scholars are found when entering the 
school. The first division of this class 
has committed to memory, since the 
opening of the school, the whole of the 
shorter catechism, which they have also 
had carefully explained : they are about 
half through Lennie’s Grammar, and 
M‘Culloch’s Collection, aid have gone 
over a considerable number of the deri- 
vations of English words from the Latin 
roots, with the History of Scotland 
down to the imprisonment of Queen 
Mary; the four elementary rules of 
arithmetic, as well as Proportion, Prac- 
tice, and Simple Interest ; and they 
have studied the geography of Europe 
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and England. The second division 
have read, and had explained to them, 
half of the Sessional Collection, Gram- 
mar, and Arithmetic. The junior classes 
have been taken through their respec- 
tive books, with an outline of English 
Grammar, as far as the verb. There 
are about sixty in writing, made up 
from the various classes, many of whom 
have made considerable improvement, 
and several write extremely well. 


LIBRARY. 


Your library is rich in minute and 
faithful memoirs of that most in- 
teresting and instructive period in 
Scottish History, from the first dawn- 
ing of the Reformation, till it irradiated 
every corner of the land ; and whether 
we consider the constancy of our coun- 
try’s martyrs, or the energy, the zeal, 
the clear and comprehensive views of 
her reformers, we feel persuaded that 
nothing is likely to prove more salutary 
than carefully to study their character, 
and largely to imbibe their spirit. Your 
Committee feel farther convinced, that 
by reverting to the time when reforma- 
tion principles were first evolved, and 
reformation institutions established, you 
will be led more clearly to understand, 
more justly to appreciate, and more 
tenaciously to adhere to them. 

The number of subscribers during 
the past year has been 127. The issues 
amounted to 2666 volumes; so that 
every subscriber has read on an average 
about twenty-one volumes ; and, as the 
library contains in all about 765 vo- 
lumes, in other words, it has been cir- 
culated entire three and a half times, 
almost exactly. Notthe least pleasing 
feature which your Committee have to 
remark is, the fact, that nearly all the 
subscribers have been readers—a proof 
not only that the library has been sup- 
ported, but that it has deserved and 
commanded support. 

The original Committee appointed to 
form a library, in order that the cata- 
logue might be as full and complete as 
possible, anticipated nearly the whole 
of last year’s subscriptions. In regard 
to purchasing, therefore, but little was 
left to your Committee. To one work, 
however, which has been lately added, 
they beg to direct your attention,—viz. 
the new ‘ Statistical Account of Scot- 
land,” compiled on the same principle 
as Sir John Sinclair's celebrated work, 


every clergyman being the historian of 
his own parish. A Committee of di- 
vines and distinguished men of letters 
in various departments revise and super- 
intend the publication. To a Scotsman 
few works can prove more interesting. 

Since the above report was read, a 
considerable addition of new and stan- 
dard works has been made to the 
library, among others, the following :— 
Napier’s History of the Peninsular War. 
Montgomery Martin’s History of the 
British Colonies. Hallam’s Middle 
Ages. Hannah More’s Memoirs and 
Correspondence, by Roberts, 4 vols. 
Bowdler’s Family Gibbon. Baines’s 
History of the Cotton Manufacture. 
Prideaux’s Connection of the Old and 
New Testament. Rush’s Residence at 
the Court of London. Lang’s New 
South Wales. Bishop Heber’s Me- 


moirs. 


YOUNG MEN’S SOCIETY. 


This Society was formed in October, 
1833. It originated with a few young 
men connected with the congregation, 
who were desirous to promote their 
moral and intellectual improvement ; 
and, in the hope that such an institu- 
tion would attach to it others of kin- 
dred dispositions and pursuits, and 
thus afford more efficient means for the 
successful prosecution of the studies of 
their youth than casual circumstances 
would supply. 

Such an association affords a rallying 
point to strangers and the inexperienced 
young, who, exposed to the influence 
of vicious example, and deprived of 
friendly surveillance, are in danger of 
casting away from them the sobriety 
and the purity of their early home ; 
while the exercises in which the mem- 
bers are called to engage, tends to stab- 
lish them in the faith of their forefathers, 
and to impart that elevation and bold- 
ness of character, which were the shin- 
ing attributes of those worthies who 
should be held in everlasting remem- 
brance. 

The Society meets in the Library on 
the first Monday of every month, at 
half-past seven o’clock. At each meet- 
ing an essay is read, and the subject 
treated of is afterwards discussed by 
the members. Papers bearing the fol- 
lowing titles have already been read 
before the Society :—Mutual Sensibi- 
lity. Advantages of Education, with 
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femarks on the Parochial Schools of 
Scotland. The past history, and pre- 
sent state, of Presbyterianism in Scot- 
land and England. Qn thenatureand 
extent of Individual Influence. The 
Reformation in Scotland, and the Pro- 
gress of Society since that period. The 
History of Commerce. The Advantages 
of Affliction considered. Free Trade. 
The Importance of a National System 
of Education. The Advantages of the 
Winter Season. The Rise and Pro- 
gress of the means of Inland Transport, 
and their present distribution in the 
three United Kingdoms. The present 
State and Prospects of Society in Eng- 
land. An Account of the General 
Assembly’s School at Kildonan, Arran. 
Ought the Universities to be thrown 
open to the Dissenters? The Benefit 
arising to the Community generally, 
from encouraging a taste for useful and 
amusing Reading among the Working 
Classes of Society. The Advantages de- 
rivable from Mechanical Power, with 
reference particularly to the County of 
Lancaster. Is Character determined 
by Constitution or Circumstances ? The 
Deportment of Man towards his Fel- 
lows. The English, Scotch, and Irish 
Characters contrasted. 

Among other objects, the members 
of the Society, observing the large body 
of Scotsmen in Manchester, who are 
not in the habit of regularly attending 
any place of worship, directed their at- 
tention, at any early period, to this por- 
tion of their countrymen. With this 
view they adopted the division of the 
town into eight districts, which the 
Session had made, allotting two or three 
of their number as visitors to each ; 
and, in order to accomplish their ob- 
ject more effectually, they also drew up 
and circulated an address to Scotsmen 
in Manchester, on the importance of 
their availing themselves of the privi- 
leges and benefits afforded by the vari- 
ous institutions now within the reach 
of themselves and their families. It is 
admitted, with regret, that this plan has 
not been prosecuted with a zeal and 
universality at all commensurate with 
its importance ; but, at the same time, 
it is hoped that some good has been 
effected, and, as the attention of the 
members has been drawn to the sub- 
ject, that they will not fail to take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity which may 
occur, to impress on the minds of their 
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countrymen the duty and the benefits, 
both in a temporal and eternal point of 
view, of giving their constant attend- 
ance at a place of worship on the sab- 
bath-day. 

The meetings of the Society are be- 
coming more and more interesting, and, 
from the number and character of the 
Essay-subjects now on the book, they 
cannot fail to continue so. As it al- 
ready includes in its membership no 
inconsiderable portion of the young men 
of the congregation, it is confidently 
anticipated that it will, from time to 
time, continue to receive fresh and in- 
vigorating accessions, so as ultimately 
to realize the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of its original promoters. 





ROYAL HIGHLAND SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
Tue Society in Scotland for propa- 
gating Christian Knowledge in the 
Highlands and Islands was founded 
in 1701, by the pious benevolence 
of a few individuals in Edinburgh, 
whose efforts were chiefly limited to 
that metropolis. The activity of its 
directors, however, soon gained for it 
additional encouragement ; when its 
sphere of usefulness rapidly extended, 
and at length reached those regions 
of the north, where the errors of su- 
perstition and ignorance had too long 
prevailed : thus giving additional in- ° 
fluence to the ministry of the estab- 
lished clergy, whose usefulness had 
been previously circumscribed not less 
by the miserable ignorance of the 
people, than by the immense extent of 
their parishes. 

Inquiries into the state of those 
places soon furnished melancholy proofs 
of the moral destitution of their neg- 
lected inhabitants. The protestant 
ministers settled there, were thinly 
scattered over an extensive surface of 
country, divided indeed into parishes, 
but rather resembling counties or pro- 
vinces ; some of them being even now 
more than sixty miles in length by 
thirty in breadth ; whilst others ¢on- 
sist of several islands, separated by 
leagues of a boisterous ocean! The 
parishes on the main land are also, in 
many parts, intersected by friths reach- 
ing far into the country, or by rivers 
destitute of bridges, which are in win- 
ter generally impassable ; and many 
of them. divided by lochs and moun- 
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tains which, for months together, are 
occasionally covered with snow. All 
intercourse is thus prevented, not only 
between the several parts of the same 
parish, but also between the minister 
and his people, excepting in that im- 
mediate district in which he happens 
to reside; and the inhabitants are thus 
not merely deprived in a great mea- 
sure of all instruction from their pas- 
tors, but as very few of them formerly 
had access to their parochial schools, 


they were almost totally destitute of 


any seminaries for the education of their 
children. 

The union between Scotland and 
England naturally made the condition 
of the highlands an object of national 
concern ; and in 1709 this society 
obtained a patent of incorporation from 
Queen Anne, under whose distin- 
guished patronage its varied advan- 
tages speedily became more manifest. 
’xperience, however, soon proved that 
idleness as well as ignorance still too 
generally prevailed ; and in 1738, the 
directors obtained from George II. a 
new patent, authorizing them to erect 
schools of industry, for teaching the 
youth of both sexes. Upon these two 
charters they have ever since proceeded ; 
and now the pupils in many of the 
schools, being chiefly girls, are occupied 
in employments befitting their sex ; 
whilst they are, at the same time, taught 
the first principles of the Christian re- 
ligion. 

In aid of the establishment in Edin- 
burgh, which greatly needed additional 
assistance, a corresponding board was 
formed in London, in 1773, the muni- 
ficent support of which has not only 
been advantageous to the institution, 
but has most materially promoted the 
society’s general usefulness. Of this 
board their Majesties have been most 
graciously pleased to become the pa- 
trons, and his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex has been for many 
years its president ; whilst its lists of 
officers and subscribers include the 
names of the most distinguished noble- 
men and gentlemen resident in the 
metropolis ; under whose valuable pa- 
tronage it is hoped its blessings may be 
yet more extended, and thousands of 
his Majesty’s Highland subjects thus 
enjoy those advantages of Christian 
education which, without its assistance, 
they could never have known, 


The population of the Highlands and 
Islands is computed at nearly 400,000 
souls, amongst whom the advantages 
of this charity are daily diffused, by 
giving gratuitous instruction to the 
poor, for whom schools have been 
erected wherever they were mosf re- 
quired. Though chiefly instructed in 
the English language, the knowledge 
of which prepares them for an easy 
intercourse with every quarter of the 
kingdom ; yet it is particularly directed 
that—* in districts where Gaelic is 
chiefly spoken, the scholars be tried in 
the translating of Gaelic into English ; 
and whether they understand the mean- 
ing of what they read.” There are, 
indeed, very many glens and districts, 
where the society has schools, in which 

Gaelic only is spoken, and where in- 
struction is imparted in that language 
alone. For them, therefore, the Bible, 
spelling-books, grammars, and other 
useful works have been translated, and 
extensively circulated, and public at- 
tention is particularly solicited to the 
statement, that “Gaelic only is taught 
in all those districts where that language 
prevails.” 

The economy with which the parent 
society is conducted is greatly beyond 
what can easily be conceived by 
strangers ; yet the unavoidable annual 
expenditure very far exceeds its perma- 
nent and certain income. Its funds must, 
indeed, be estimated, not by their actual 
amount, but by the extent of the uses to 
which they are applied : nor will its re- 
venue be sufficient, until all the High- 
lands shall be provided with those 
permanent means of spiritual and edu- 
cational improvement with which the 
society is endeavouring to furnish 
them. 





The Rev. Henry Grey, M A., of 
St. Mary’s Church, Edinburgh, is to 
preach one of the London Missionary 
Society’s sermons at its ensuing anni- 
versary in May. 


A donation of five pounds has re- 
cently been given to the Genera As- 
SEMBLY’s Inp1an Misston, by a few 
ladies belonging to the Scotch Church 
in Swallow-street. The mission has 
lately received an accession of three 
additional missionaries on the Bombay 
side of India. Its establishment now 
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consists of the following devoted la- 
bourers, viz.:— 


Catcutta. 
The Rev. Dr. Duff. 
Mr. Mackay, M.A. 
Mr. Ewart, M.A. 
Bompay. 
The Rev. Robert Nesbit, M.A. 
John Wilson, M.A. 
James Mitchell. 














Scottish bibles (which usually have 
the metre psalms and paraphrases of 
the church bound up with them) are 
prohibited from being sold throughout 


England, and are therefore not to be 
met with in the shops. 

A report has been recently published 
on the state of the poor Scottish resi- 
dents in Liverpool. Of 673 families, 
comprising 2852 individuals, there was 
not a Roman Catholic. Seventy went 
to the church of England, about as 
many to different dissenting chapels, 
and the remainder belonged to presby- 
terian congregations, or had no stated 
place of worship. 

The Gaélic service is now performed 
by Mr. Lees, in the National Scottish 
Church, Regent-square, at 3 o'clock, 
p.m. 
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Canats affording facilities for trans- 
portation so superior to land carriage in 
many cases superseded it, and so much 
enterprise was shewn in their forma- 
tion that their extent in Britain is sur- 
prising. Steam navigation followed, 
and by still farther excelling the risks 
and delays of overland conveyance, has 
changed the uature of some lines of 
business, particularly in the trade with 
Scotland. Railroads will very spee- 
dily be substituted for the common 
roads, throughout the kingdom, to the 
exclusion of the greatest part of all 
other modes of conveyance, and must 
produce an alteration in the circum- 
stances of society which can be hardly 
at present conceived. A railway is 
projected irom Edinburgh to Glasgow, 
and one to be called the Tweed and 
Teviot. Others are contemplated from 
Dundee to Dunkeld, and from Perth 
to the same place. Several have 
already been constructed for shorter 
distances, and we see that one is forth- 
with to be commenced from Glasgow 
to Greenock. 


Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway. 
—The first general meeting of the sub- 
scribers to this undertaking was held 
lately in the Black Bull Inn, Glasgow. 
The Lord Provost presided, and gave 
an excellent address, shewing the great 
public advantages that would result from 
this measure, and congratulating the 


meeting on the prospect they enjoyed of 
being able soon to pass to or from the 
metropolis of Scotland, by a smooth 
railway, in eighty or eighty-five mi- 
nutes. Nothing but the best line be- 
tween the two cities is to be selected, 
The stock is said to have been already 
subscribed. 


It is with pleasure that we have to 
announce to those who have occasion 
to travel from Edinburgh through the 
western parts of Berwickshire, in the 
direction of Kelso, Coldstream, and 
Dunse, that in December last was 
opened, for the use of the public, the 
new line of road, nearly three miles in 
length, leading from Lauder to Dod- 
mill in the direction of Greenlaw, 
Dunse, and Kelso; and subsequently 
the improvement .of the direct line of 
the London road from Edinburgh by 
Greenlaw, Wooler, and Morpeth (be- 
tween three and four miles in length), 
has also been opened. These improve- 
ments are very important, as they en- 
tirely avoid several very steep ascents 
and dangerous turnings which exist in 
the old road. 


We understand the trustees of the 
North Road have determined on build- 
ing a new bridge at Westbarns. This 
will add much to the beauty, as well 
as the convenience, of that already ex- 
cellent line of road. 
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A person cited before the Justice of 
Peace Court, at Ayr, accused of shoot- 
ing “ Teal” on the river Ayr, opposite 
Craigie House, was acquitted on the 
ground that that fowl is not game. 


A Natural History Society is about 
to be formed at Dumfries, 


The revenue of Perth will be defi- 
cient no less than 511/., the salmon 
fishings having been let at a diminution 
to that amount. 


A meeting of gentlemen, natives of 
Perthshire, took place lately in Glas- 
gow, in order to form a charitable so- 
ciety, for the relief of distressed persons 
connected with that county. The sub- 
scription was fixed at 4/. 4s., which 
may be paid by quarterly instalments. 
There already exists in that city a 
flourishing Stirlingshire society. 


A silver seal of very ancient, curious, 
and even elegant workmanship, was 
shewn in our office (Caledonian Mer- 
cury) the other day, the history of 
which is somewhat singular. About 
the year 1780, or alittle before, some 
workmen ploughing a part of the en- 
closed Flodden Field, found a solid 
silver seal, which, from the arms, turned 
out to have been that of Robert Arnot, 
of Woodmiln, (direct ancestor of the 
Balcormo family, in Fife,) who bore 
the royal pennon on that day, and fell 
at his sovereign’s side. The seal found 
its way into the hands of an English 
entleman of taste and fortune, and 

ottish descent, of that name, whose 
arms it so nearly approximated. His 
successor, a captain in the navy, being 
a sister’s son, and so not inheriting his 
uncle’s name, in the most kind and 
liberal manner transferred it to the 
lineal descendant of its gallant owner. 


A school, to be called “ The Ses- 
sional School of Nairn, is to be esta- 
blished at that place, for the benefit of 
the seafaring B ween and the poor in 
general, who have long been destitute 
of the means of obtaining even a very 
humble education. We are glad to 
observe that the object has met with 
great countenance and support where 
its claims have been urged, owing, in 
a great measure, we suppose, to its 
connexion with the Established Church. 


A school-house is to be erected for 
the West Parish, Greenock, by Sir 
Michael Shaw Stewart, and Mr. Craw- 
ford, of Cartsburn, for the Highlanders’ 
Church and School Accommodation 
Society. ‘ 


Some time ago, Mr. Lillingstone, 
of Lochalsh, sent for gratuitous distri- 
bution, to the islands of South Uist, 
Barra, and Cauna, Gaelic Scriptures 
and Tracts, to the value of twenty 
pounds sterling. Last year, the same 
gentleman sent a similar donation to 
the island of Benvecula. In these 
islands, Roman Catholics constitute 
the majority of the population, and 
before that period the Scriptures had 
been but very scantily distributed 
amongst them. Mr. Lillingstone is 
not a person who bestows his benefac- 
tions in order to figure in the pages of 
a newspaper, but the ray: weg of his 
bounty ought to testify their gratitude 
by giving the circumstance publicity. 


By the Report of the seventh Aunual 
Meeting of the New Perthshire Bible 
Society, it appeared that the circulation 
of the Scriptures was confined entirely 
to the county—that the number was 
above 1600; and that a greater pro- 
portion than usual had been appro- 
priated for the benefit of the poor. It 
appeared, likewise, that the whole 
proceeds this year are, in subscriptions, 
collections, and contributions, 125/. 
11s. 83d , and that the money received 
for Bibles sold is 761. 4s. 63d. The 
meeting was, as usual, addressed by 
several gentlemen from the town and 
country. 


The collections made under the 
King’s Letter on behalf of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel are 
said to amount to 50,0001, 


Three Indépendent Chapels, in Sur- 
rey,—viz. that of the Rev. Dr. Styles, 
of North Brixton ; of the Rev. Robert 
Taylor Hunt, of Kennington ; and of 
the Rev. Francis Moor, at Vauxhall, 
—have, within the last few months, 
ceased to belong to that denomination, 
and now belong to the establishment. 


In one diocese alone there are not 
less than twenty officiating dissenting 
ministers on the list of applicants for 
episcopal ordination. 
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PROSPERITY OF THE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND ABROAD. 


By a private letter, received from St. 
John’s, New Brunswick, we learn that 
alarge and commodious building, called 
the Asylum Chapel, has been purchased 
by a few spirited individuals belonging 
to the Scottish church in that city, with 
the view of being speedily opened as 
a place of worship, in connexion with 
the establishment in this country. It 
was built not many years ago, in con- 
sequence of a schism among the Wes- 
leyan Methodists, then it was handed 
over to the Primitive. Methodists, and 
latterly it has been occupied by the 
Episcopalians. But uow the property 
has permanently come into the pos- 
session of the staunch presbyterians of 
the Mother Kirk, which is flourishing 
in that rising colony as well as its best 
friends could anticipate or almost 
wish! The original Scottish church 
(capable of accommodating from 1000 
to 1200 sitters) was only opened in 
1817,and now a second, nearly as large, 
has been found necessary, even though 
within these twelve months a reformed 
presbyterian meeting-house has been 
erected. The accession to the general 
population of the city, within the last 
seven years, by immigration, &c., has 
been at least 3000 souls, with every 
prospect of a continued increase in the 
same ratio. 


THE LATE JAMES WATT, ESQ. 


On Monday, Jan. 14, a most numerous 
and respectable meeting took place at 
the Town Hall, Manchester, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration 
the best means of perpetuating the 
memory of the late celebrated James 
Watt, Esq., whose splendid discovery 
of the condensing steam-engine has 
conferred such incalculable benefits 
upon the civilized world, but especially 
on that important district. The meet- 
ing unanimously resolved to call to its 
aid the talents of Sir Francis Chantrey. 

It is said that there are now orders 
in England for between 200,000 and 
300,000 tons of iron for railroads, on 
the Continent, in the United States, 
and other parts of the world. 


We understand that the publishers 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica have 
caused to be served on the Rev. W. 
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Cunningham, a summons, concluding 
for 10,000/. damages, for the statement 
made by the Rev. Gentleman, in the 
Assembly Rooms, implying that no- 
thing was inserted regarding popery 
but with the concurrence of the Roman 
catholics. 


The curious in machinery will be 
interested wtth the following fact :—A 
steam engine, lately erected on a cop- 
per mine in this neighbourhood (St. 
Austell,) has been reported to have 
raised, at an average rate of perform- 
ance, upwards of ninety millions of 
younds weight one foot high, with a 
Pushel of coals. The correctness of 
this statement was questioned by rival 
engineers and others, and so seriously, 
that a challenge for a public trial was 
given and accepted. It took place last 
week, in presence of a number of the 
most experienced mine agents from dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and the re- 
sult of twenty-four hours’ trial was the 
unprecedented performance of lifting 
1254 millions of pounds weight one 
foot high, with every bushel of coals 
consumed! The engine is of a large 
size, the cylinder being eighty inches 
diameter. The principle is that of 
Bolton and Watt, but improved in eco- 
nomising the heat when generated, so 
as in the greatest possible degree to ap- 
ply it to the end of producing steam, 
and maintaining it until this work is 
performed. The engineer’s name is 
West. 


The consumption of cotton in Scot- 
land during the year 1835, was 100,000 
bags, or 32,000,000 Ibs., which, at the 
cost of 9d. per pound, amounts to 
1,200,000/. 


The new year is bissextile; the 
figures forming its date are 1-8-3-6 ; 
the two first figures are the quantity of 
the two latter; each two figures com- 
bined make 9, the four make 18, which 
two figures combined make 9; multi- 
ply the date of this year by 9, the pro- 
duct is 16524, which figures added to- 
gether make 18. Such a combination 
rarely occurs. 

Sir John Malcolm.—The founda- 
tion-stone for a columnar monument 
to this distinguished man has been 
laid by Sir James Graham, (attended 
by the neighbouring gentry, and with 
due masonic ceremonies,) on one of 
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his native hills, near Langholm. There 
his admiring countrymen will have a 
conspicuous object to excite them to 
follow his bright example, and remind 
them of a family whose elevation is an 
honour to Scotland and the Scottish 
character. 


A monument to the memory of Sir 
W. Scott, is about to be erected in 
Glasgow. 


Trade of Hawick.— The general 
trade of this thriving town is extremely 
good just now, arising from the flou- 
rishing condition of its manufactures, 
and every class of the people are find- 
ing the benefit of it more or less. 


Inundation of the Ettrick.— Fall of 
Fouldshope Bridge-—The river Et- 
trick was unusually swollen on Satur- 
day, the 2ist Nov., higher, indeed, 
than on any occasion for the last 
fourteen years: it has consequently 
done considerable damage; and, we 
regret to say that it has destroyed the 
beautiful bridge, erected last year by 
his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, at 
Fouldshope. 


THE FLEMINGS. 

Ir is a remarkable fact, that a Flemish 
parent will never indulze, nor enjoy 
luxuries—never abate his labours— 
until he has accumulated sufficient to 
give each of his children as much as 
he himself received from his father. 
This hereditary principle pervading 
society, high and low, gives an over- 
whelming influence to opinion, and in 
it consists the grand secret which, 
among the Flemings, cherishes and 
maintains industry, thrift, and the do- 
mestic affections.— My Note Book. 


READING THE SCRIPTURES. 
Nor long since, when priest W., of 
Corofin, was passing by some men and 
boys who were engaged breaking stones 
for a new road now in progress in the 
neighbourhood of Carhue, he said that 
the road there would be of yreat use ; 
“and it isa long time,” said he, ‘since 
there was a road in this place.” ‘ Not 
since Adam was a boy,” remarked one 
of the men. And when was that, can 
you tell me?” said priest W. “No, 
sir, I cannot,” replied the man spoken 
to. The same question was asked of 
several, and a similar reply given. At 


length the priest turned toa young boy, 
and asked—* Can you tell me, my lad, 
when Adam was a boy?” “TI can, 
sir.’ ‘* When?” “Sir, Adam never 
was a boy; God created him man, and 
made him perfect also.” ‘* Are ye not 
ashamed,” said the priest, “to be sacked 
by a young boy like this?” “No,” 
answered one of those appealed to, ‘‘ we 
are not; that boy reads the Scriptures, 
and has them explained to him ; that is 
what is not done for us, and we are 
meg reading them ourselves,” 

-riest W. rode away, without making 
any reply. The boy, who answered to 
the satisfaction of Mr. W., attends at 
the school which Mr. Synge has opened 
in that neighbourhood. 


A FRIGHTFUL AND APPALLING 
Facr.—OrrictaL.—ARDENT Sprrits 
anp Crime.—A young man in Ire- 
land committed a murder in March 
1833. He was afterwards tried at 
Kilkenny, and pronounced by the jury 
to be guilty. ‘Yes, my Lord,” said 
the prisoner,“I am guilty, and,” point- 
ing to his mother, a woman more than 
eighty years of age, who stood by, 
“she is the cause of it.” It appeared 
that this aged woman had agreed be- 
forehand for the price of the blood of 
Mr. Lennard, the man who, according 
to that agreement, was to be murdered 
by her son. The mother watched for 
the coming of the unfortunate and un- 
suspecting man, and when she saw 
him approaching, she handed the pistol 
to her son; but there was not enough 
of wickedness and hardiness in the 
young man to commit the deed. He 
instinctively shrunk back, saying,“ How 
can I murder the poor gentleman ?” 
The mother handed him the whisky 
bottle, which she had provided for the 
occasion, and she said, “ Take that.” 
He took it—he shot the man—and he 
was hanged. When he made the ac- 
cusation against his mother, she would 
have been prosecuted on his testimony 
had not the son been a convicted 
felon.— British Parliamentary Report, 
p- 292. 


Tea.—Whether we regard tea as the 
object of a very extensive branch of 
British trade, or as the source of much 
social and individual enjoyment, its 
importance and claims on our attention 
come home to us all. The statement 
of the fact, that at least 8,000,000/ 
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sterling are expended annually in the 
purchase of it in the British isles, 
serves to shew its importance in a 
public point of view. The opening of 
this extensive branch of trade to general 
enterprise is sure to produce a great 
additional demand. Already a great 
amount of capital is embarked in it, 
and there cannot be a doubt that the 
keen competition will result in advan- 
tage tothe public. It had been stated, 
that if there were a very great addi- 
tional demand, a sufficient supply could 
nct be procured; but there is no doubt 
that this is quite erroneous. The cul- 
tivation of the tea plant may not only 
be extended in those districts from 
which it is at present procured, but it 
may be introduced into other districts. 
We learned some time ago that the 
Governor-General of India had made 
arrangements to try the practicability of 
cultivating it in Hindostan, and, it is 
said, the experiment is likely to suc- 
ceed. It has been suggested that it 
might also be attempted in some parts 
of Spain and Portugal. 
The consumption 

of tea in the 

United States 

is about . 8,000,000 lbs. a-year. 
In Russia . . 6,500,000 
In Holland 2,800,000 —— 
In France, Ger- 
many,&c.about 3,000,000 —— 
In Gr. Britain & 
Ireland, nearly 40,000,000 —— 





The Duke of Hamilton, proprietor 
of the Isle of Arran, has, during the 
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last twenty years, been effecting such 
alterations in his farming policy in that 
island, by the breaking up of the cla- 
chan system, and establishing large 
farms in its stead, that many hundreds 
of the poor peasantry have from time 
to time been forced to leave their homes, 
with their families, and embark for 
America. Several hundreds of them 
have also settled in the different towns 
on the opposite side of Ayrshire, par- 
ticularly in the town of Saltcoats. The 
number there at present amounts to 
700, many of whom can scarcely speak 
any English, Great exertions are mak- 
ing by themselves, at present, to build a 
Gaelic chapel there ; and last Sunday 
night the Rev. Mr. M‘Neil, of Islay, 
preached an impressive sermon in the 
South Parish church here, when a col- 
lection was made on its behalf. Even 
the exertions of the Highlanders them- 
selves, aided by their benevolent towns- 
men, and from the liberality of several 
gentlemen in Edinburgh, about 5002. 
have been already collected, and when 
300/. more are obtained, a neat chapel, 
to contain 800 sittings, will. be immedi- 
ately commenced. The Rev. Mr. Bryce, 
minister of the parish, has done much 
in aid of the object, from the conviction 
of its absolute necessity, having often 
found it necessary to use an interpreter 
at baptisms, communion examinations, 
&c., and even at the bed-sides of the 
dying. The sober and pious habits of 
these poor Highlanders merit the coun- 
tenance and support of the public ge- 
nerally, and have procured for them a 
very praiseworthy character. 


THE CHURCH OF OUR FATHERS. 


BY R. 


STORY. 


Half screen’d by its trees, in the Sabbath’s calm smile, 
The Church of our Fathers, how meekly it stands ! 
O villagers, gaze on the old hallowed pile,— 
It was dear to their hearts, it was raised by their hands. 
Who loves not the place where they worshipped their God ? 
Who loves not the ground where their ashes repose ¢ 
Dear even the daisy that blooms on the sod, 
For dear is the dust out of which it arose ! 


Then say, shall the Church that our forefathers built, 
Which the tempests of ages have batter’d in vain, 
Abandon'd by us in supineness or guilt, 
O say, shall it fall by the rash and profane ? 
No! perish the impious hand that would take 
One shred from its altar, one stone from its towers ! 
The life-blood of martyrs has flow’d for its sake, 


And its fall—if it fall—shall be redden’d with ours ! 
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Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 
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BIRTHS, 


At Forres, on the 14th Dec., the lady 
of the Rev. J. Longmuir, Anderson’s 
Institution, of a son. 

At Flex, on the 16th, Mrs. Riddell, 
of Teviothead, of a son. 

At the British Hotel, Edinburgh, on 
the 16th, the Lady Louisa A. Forbes, 
of Callendar, of a daughter. 

At the Manse of Hawick, on the 
17th, Mrs. Wallace, of a son. 

In Charlotte-square, Edinburgh, on 
the 27th, the lady of the Right. Hon. 
the Lord Justice Clerk, of a daughter. 

At 2, Scotland-street, Edinburgh, on 
the 28th, Mrs. Dr. Macnish, of a 
daughter. : 

At Newington, Edinburgh, on the 
30th, Mrs. M‘Candlish, of a daughter. 

At Fasnacloich, on the 7th Jan., 
Mrs. Stewart, of Fasnacloich, of a son. 

At Eddlestone Manse, on the 11th, 
Mrs. Robertson, of a daughter. 

At Chatham-street, Abercromby- 
square, on the 13th, the lady of T. 
Steuart Gladstone, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 12th inst., at 25, Pitt-street, 
Edinburgh, the lady of Captain Ducat, 
of a son. 

At Machny, on the 12th inst., the 
lady of the Hon. William H. Drum- 
mond of Strathallan, of a daughter. 

At Graitney Manse, on Sabbath the 
10th inst., Mrs. Roddick, of a daugh- 
ter. 


__-—_ 


MARRIAGES, 


At St. Thomas, Upper Canada, on 
the 1st October last, James Blackwood, 
Esq., merchant, there, to Georgina 
Forbes, daughter of the late, and sister 
of the present, Sir John Innes, of Eden- 
gight, Bart., Banfishire. 

At 18, Great King-street, Edinburgh, 
on the 19th Jan., Charles Neaves, Esq., 
Advocate, to Eliza, daughter of Coll 
Macdonald, of Dalness, Esq , writer 
to the signet. 

At Bellevue Crescent, Edinburgh, 
on the 22d, Alexander Campbell Ste- 
vens, Esq., to Grace Jane, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. George 
Campbell, minister of Ardchattan. 


At Milnathort, on the 23d, Mr. Jas. 
Mac Nair, manufacturer, Paisley, to 
Isabella, daughter of the late Mr. An- 
drew Brand, Milnathort, Kinross-shire. 

At Drummond-place, Edinburgh, 
on the 23d, the Rev. Alexander Cum- 
ming, Dunbarnie, to Janet, daughter 
of the late William Roy, Esq., of Nen- 
thorn. 

At 10, Monteith-row, on the 24th, 
Mr. Adam Watson, merchant, Glas- 
gow, to Margaret, eldest daughter of 
Joseph Affleck, Esq. 

At Monikie Manse, on the 28th, 
Robert Geekie, Esq., of Rosemount, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
James Miller, Monikie. 

At the Manse of Freuchie, on the 
29th, Mr. Alexander Browne, teacher, 
Nelson-street, to Eliza, second daughter 
of the Rev. John Richardson. 

At Burns-place, Paisley, on the 29th, 
Archd. Livingstone, Esq., writer, in 
Glasgow, to Mary, daughter of Wm. 
Hardie, Esq., Provost of Paisley. 

In Piccadilly, John Dunlop, Esq., 
of Dunlop, M. P. for the county of 
Ayr, to Lady Harriet Primrose, eldest 
daughter of the Earl of Roseberry. 

At 26, Royal-crescent, Edinburgh, 
on the 29th, James Stark, Esq., Ad- 
vocate, to J. Hamilton Gibson, daugh- 
ter of the late Major James Gibson, of 
the Dumbartonshire Fencibles. 

On the 29th, the Rev. R. Copland, 
minister of Durris, to Christina, 
youngest daughter of Mr. R. Wright, 
Castletown, Durris. 

At Edinburgh, on the 31st, John 

Tibaldi, Esq., Alexandria, Egypt, to 
Elizabeth Mary, daughter of the late 
Rev. Dr. Simmie, minister of Rothie- 
may. 
On the 5th Jan., at Trinity Church, 
Marylebone, Allan Alexauder Maco- 
nochie, Esq., eldest son of the Hon. 
Lord Meadowbank, one of the Lords 
of Session in Scotland, to Ellen, daugh- 
ter of T. Wiggin, Esq., of Harley- 
street. 

At the Manse, Dundee, on the 11th, 
Duncan Wilkie, Esq., Kirriemuir, to 
Mary Graham, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Mac-Lachlan. 

At St. Andrews, on the (4th, 
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George, youngest son of Major-general 
Sir George Leith, Bart., to Jemima 
Campbell, second daughter of the late 
George Ramsay, Esq. 

At Yester House, on the 19th Jan., 
the Right Hon. Lord Ramsay, only 
surviving son of the Earl of Dalhourie, 
to Lady Susan Hay, eldest daughter of 
the most noble Marquis of Tweeddale. 

At St. George’s Chapel, York-place, 
Edinburgh, on the 18th inst., by the 
Rev. Torry Anderson, Arthur Annes- 
ley, Esq., to Flora, only daughter of 
Lieutenant-Colonel James Macdonald, 
Clanranald. 

At Kirby Stephen, Westmoreland, 
on the 14th current, the Rev. G. M. 
Drummond, of St. Mark’s Chape?, 
Portobello, to Georgiana, third daugh- 
ter of James Brougham, Esq. of Sto- 
bars. 


DEATHS. 

At Inverness, on the 13th December, 
in the seventy-sixth year of his age, 
Campbell Mackintosh, Esq., of Dal- 
migavie, for the space of fifty years act- 
ing town-clerk .of Inverness, and for 
upwards of twenty-five years collector 
of taxes for Inverness-shire. 

At Castle Bank, near Lanark, on the 
15th, Colonel Robert Ross, late of the 
4th dragoon guards, 

At Craigie House, on the 15th, Rich. 
Campbell, Esq. of Craigie. 

At Muckhart Cottage, on the 15th, 
John Coventry, Esq., formerly of De- 
vonshaw, Perthshire, in the ninety- 
fourth year of his age. 

At Airdie, on the 17th, Jane, wife 
of Mr. John Barlas, surgeon, fourth 
daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Jerment, 
London. 

At the Manse of Urray, on the 17th, 
the Rev. Donald Macdonald, in the 
seventy-eighth year of his age. 

At 38, Dublin-street, Edinburgh, on 
the 18th, Mr. James Taylor Smith, 
bookseller, in the fifty-third year of his 
age. 

a his residence, in Londonderry, 
on Friday the 18th, Colonel Andrew 
Brown, commander of the most hon. 
Order of the Bath, late of the 79th 
Highlanders, which he joined on its 
formation, in 1793, and shared in all 
its noble achievements, from that period 
to the end of the late war. 

At Fungorth Cottage, near Dunkeld, 


on the 19th, the Rev. Charles Mur- 
ray Niven, minister of Dunkeld and 
Dowally. 

At West Newington, on the 19th, 
Thomas Blackwood, Esq., in the sixty- 
first year of his age. 

At East Thorn, near Falkirk, on the 
19th, William Cowbrough, Esq., in 
his ninety-fourth year. 

On the 20th, at Frampton, in Dorset, 
of dropsy in the chest, Sir Colquhoun 
Grant, aged seventy-three. He was the 
son of a Scottish Presbyterian clergy- 
man, and obtained his extensive estates 
by marrying, while stationed with his 
regiment in Dorsetshire, Miss Richards, 
a considerable heiress, through which 
alliance the possessions of Frampton 
eventually centred in Sir Colquhoun, 
and have now descended to Mrs. She- 
ridan. 

At Greengares, on the 21st, Chris- 
tian Colquhoun, wife of John Shanks, 
aged 81 years. 

At Glasgow, on the 21st ult., Chris- 
tian Allan, relict of the late Rev. Dr. 
Wm. Taylor, minister of St. Enoch’s, 
after a distressing and protracted illness, 
which she bore with exemplary pati- 
ence, and calm and devout resigna- 
tion. 

On the 22nd, in Kensington-square, 
after a few days’ illness, Lady Douglas, 
widow of the late Major-General Sir 
William Douglas, of Timpendean, 
Roxburghshire, leaving eight children 
to lament her irreparable loss. 

At Saltcoats, on the 23d, in the 
thirteenth year of his age, George Hill, 
second son of the Rev. Robert Macnair, 
one of the ministers of the Abbey 
parish, Paisley. 

At Lynedoch-place, Edinburgh, on 
the 24th, Miss Mary Swinton, daugh- 
ter of the late Hon. John Swinton, of 
Swinton, one of the Senators of the 
College of Justice. 

At Ayr, on the 17th inst., Mrs, Wil- 
liam Cowan, second daughter of the 
late John M‘Dougall, Esq., of Ardin- 
caple, Argyleshire. 

At Edinburgh, on the 9th current, 
the Rev. James Bremner, minister of 
Walls and Flota, Orkney, in_ his 
ninety-third year. 

At Boath, on the 5th inst., Captain 
Sir James Dunbar, of Boath, R.N. 

At Tannadice, on the 23rd Dec., 
Charles Ogilvy, Esq., of Tannadice. 

At Island, in the parish of Strachur, 
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on the 8th inst., Mr. Donald M‘Naugh- 
tan, tacksman, aged 80. 

At Balnagown, parish of Ardersier, 
on the 18th ult., Mrs Mary Shaw, 
widow of the late Rev. John Calder, 
minister of Rosskeen, in the eighty- 
second year of her age. 

At New Savannah, in Jamaica, 
Bryan Edwards, Esq., Special Justice. 
He was taken ill on the day of his mar- 
riage, and survived that ceremony only 
six days. 

At Government-house, Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island, Lieut.-Governor Sir 
Aretas W. Young. 

At Malta, on the 4th ult., of fever, 
George Buchan Anstruther, of H.M.S. 
Barham, youngest son of the late Sir 
Alexander Anstruther, of Thirdpart, 
Recorder of Bombay, in the twenty- 
fourth year of his age. 

At Kincardine, on the i9th Dec., 
Mr. Lawrence Reid, aged 73, who was 
upwards of forty years post-master of 
that place. 

At her house, Edinburgh, on the 
25th, in her 83d year, Mrs. Sibella 
Boswell, relict of the late Robert Bos- 
well, Esq. 

At her house, West Maitland-street, 
on the 25th December, Miss Catherine 
Stewart Murray, Cringletie. 

On the 26th, at No. 5, Blythswood 
Square, William Alston, Esq. 

At 59, St. Vincent-street, on the 
same day, Catherine Bogle, wife of 
Allan Burns, Esq., surgeon. 

On the 26th, at Glasgow, Mrs. 
Logan, wife of Mr. Francis Logan, 
surgeon, R.N. 

At Oakshaw, Paisley, on the 28th, 
Mrs. Robert Auchincloss Ranken. 

At Wellington-square, Ayr, on the 
28th, in her 61st year, Mrs. Catherine 
Mathews, relict of the late Quintin 
Johnstone, Esq., of Trolorg. 

At Monigaff Manse, on the 29th, of 
typhus fever, the Rev. John Garlies 
Maitland, of Fairgirth, in the 69th 
year of his age, and the 47th of his 
ministry. 

At Perth, on the 30th, the Rev. 
Samuel G. Kennedy, of the West 
Church, Perth. 

At Alloa, on the 31st, Mr. Robert 
Menzie, clock and watch maker, at an 
advanced age. 

At Inverkeillor Manse, on the 2d 
January, the Rev. Alexander Carnegie, 
of Redhall, in his 74th year. 


The late Lieutenant-Colonel Bogle, 
C.B., formerly of the 94th regiment, 
at Edinburgh, on the 31st. A dis- 
tinguished veteran. 

At Deanston, Lochrutton, on the 
4th, Janet Laurie, aged 45 years, 
spouse of James Craig, Esq. 

At Longlands, parish of Twynholm, 
on the 5th, Mrs. Mary Brown, relict 
of the late John Brown, Esq., of Lony- 
lands. 

At his house, Duncan-street, Edin- 
burgh, on the 6th, Mr. James S. Rud- 
diman, of the Royal Bank. 

At Elmbank-place, Glasgow, on 
Thursday, the 7th, the reverend Dr. 
James Couper, Professor of Astronomy 
in the University of Glasgow, in his 
84th year. 

At George-street, Edinburgh, on the 
7th, Miss Janet Grant Suttie, only 
daughter of Sir James Grant Suttie, 
Bart., of Prestongrange and Balgone. 

At King-street, St. James’s, London, 
after a short but severe illness, Sir 
Thomas Harvey Farquhar, Bart. 

At Hamilton, on the 13th, Mrs, 
Jean Graham, relict of the late James 
Clark, Esq., in the 92d year of her age. 

At the Manse of Glencorse, on the 
14th, the Rev. William Torrence, mi- 
nister of that parish, in the 90th year 
of his age. 


DEATH OF SIR JOHN SINCLAIR. 


This much respected and venerable 
baronet, expired at his house in George- 
street, on Monday, the 21st inst., in 
the 82nd year of his age. It is not 
our intention to attempt even a sketch 
of the long and eminently useful life 
of this excellent and truly patriotic 
man; but we cannot make the melan- 
choly announcement of his death with- 
out calling to mind, that during a pub- 
lic life exceeding fifty years, there is 
no topic in the whole range of political, 
statistical, or medical science, to which 
Sir John Sinclair has not turned his 
mind, with a disposition, we believe, 
as truly patriotic and philanthropic as 
ever animated a human breast. As a 
patron and promoter of agricultural 
improvement in particular, his reputa- 
tion was not merely British or Eu- 
ropean, bnt had extended to America, 
where his labours have been eulogized 
by some of the most eminent political 
economists in the United States. And 
in truth, we know of no subject which 
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has engaged his attention, on which he 
has not collected and digested informa- 
tion in the highest degree interesting, 
accompanied with those suggestions 
for the practical application of that 
information to the actual business of 
life and of the world, which remarkably 
characterizes Sir John Sinclair’s various 
writings and compilations. We leave 
the duty of pronouncing a suitable 
eulogium on this distinguished public 
character to those better qualified than 
we can pretend to be for the task; but 
we should ill discharge the debt of 
gratitude which we owe, and which 
every Scotsman owes to Sir John Sin- 
clair, were we not to avail ourselves of 
this occasion, to express our sincere 
regret for his death, and to offer our 
humblest tribute of respect and venera- 
tion for his memory.— Edin. Journal. 

He met death like a Christian. He 
had eaten his dinner, and drank his 
usual glass of negus,—but his race was 
run. One hour after this meal, he ex- 
pired in his attendant’s arms without a 
sigh. A few minutes previously, he 
said, ** It is all over; retire, while I 
pray!” He was buried in Holyrood 
chapel, but the family would not per- 
mit the. public honours which were 
prepared to bestow. 


DEATH OF COLONEL M‘GREGOR. 


On the 25th ult., at Carnarvon, after 
a short illness, Colonel M‘Gregor, for- 
merly of the 88th regiment, and of the 
grenadier guards. Colonel M‘Gregor 
was distinguished in most of the battles 
of the Peninsula war, under Welling- 
ton, Picton, &c., also in America, the 
East Indies,and in Egypt. His bravery, 
as a soldier, was such that, previous to 
an engagement, a friendly discussion 
occurred between Lieutenant-General 
Conran and Sir Thomas Brisbane, 
“ what part the 88th should take, when 
the latter said, with enthusiasm, ‘* Give 
me Colonel M‘Gregor and the 88th, 
and I am convinced they will clear 
their own front.’”’ Colonel M‘Gregor 
was a native of this city, and son of the 


late Rev. Mr. M‘Gregor, the clergy- 
man of the Gaelic Chapel in Edinburgh, 
to whose memory there is a tombstone 
in the Greyfriars’ churchyard, erected 
by the gallant and amiable Colonel, 
then a Captain in the 88th.— Edin. 
Observer. 





LONGEVITY. 

At Pilsley, Derbyshire, in her 92d 
year, Mrs. Martha Bacon. She en- 
joyed a life of uninterupted good health, 
having taught a school in Pilsley, 
more than 74 years, which she conti- 
nued to attend to the day but one before 
her death. 

John Payne, aged 100 years and 
nine months. He lived at Smallthorn, 
near Burslem. A few minutes before 
he died, he called his three grand- 
children to him, and divided his all, 
which was 5d.; 2d. each he gave to 
two of them, and 1d. to the third, and 
told them to behave well to their 
mother. 

Aged 106, Isaac Cohen, who for 60 
years resided in Coventry. He sur- 
vived his wife only two years, and she 
died aged 101. He retained his facul- 
ties to the last, and died repeating that 
beautiful and sublime Hebrew prayer, 
“ Hear, O Israel,” &c. For the last 
few years, some of his great-grand- 
children, advanced in life, have been 
in the practice of drawing him out ina 
small carriage. As he passed through 
the streets, he was an object of curiosity 
and attention ; his white flowing beard, 
and fine healthy looking countenance, 
conveying to all who saw him the idea 
of a Jewish patriarch. 

At Dromantine, parish of Donough- 
more, Ireland, at the age of 114 years, 
Lawrence Crenny. He lived servant 
about seventy years in the service of 
Mr. Innes’ family, having lived to see 
the fourth heir of the Glen estate. 

Near Tenby, Mary Harries, aged 
98; the ages of herself and husband 
amounted to 192—they had lived in 
uninterrupted happiness 71 years. 





Uditorial Wnvoyp. 


AVAILING ourselves of suggestions from various quarters, our Scottish intelli- 
gence, this month, has been considerably extended ; to which is added, a list of 


births, deaths, and marriages, which we hope will be acceptable to our readers. 


Mr. J. M., who favoured us with the extract of a letter from Canada, is in- 
formed that the whole question touching the condition of Scottish settlers in 
that colony has been put by us into the hands of a gentleman who possesses, 
officially, peculiar facilities for treating it in the most satisfactory manner. 


The layman at North Shields, who has put us to the trouble and expense’ of 
reading and paying postage for his illiterate rhymes, may have good intentions ; 
but he must learn “ not to think of himself more highly than he ought to think.” 
We have no wish to hear from him again ; and we must add, that all our volun- 
teer correspondents are expected to pay their letters. 


We have not been able to insert “ Remarks on the Original Constitution of 
the Church of Scotland,” owing partly to their historical inaccuracies, and partly 


to their want of any practical bearing. In other respects, they are written with 


neatness and simplicity. 


The letter of Mr. Mc Phail, of Rotterdam, is highly gratifying. Perhaps he 


will have the goodness to furnish us with some Academical Recollections of 
those celebrated fellow students of his to whom he alludes. 


Our correspondent L.’s second paper “ On the Compulsory System—who are 
the Voluntaries?” came too late for insertion this month. 


What is our Neweastle friend doing? We wish he would unlock his heart, 


and disburden himself of some of its valuable stores. 


The verses of ** A Highlander,” on Sir Hugh Me Farquhar’s letter, are neither 
right in their guess, nor sufficiently correct for publication. 


Again we request our contributors to be early and punctual in their commu- 
nications. 


We are obliged to the Rev. W. Steven, of Rotterdam, for his promised con- 
tribution, 


The excellent article on Caledonian Parish Schools, by our friend in Dum- 
friesshire, will appear next month 








